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and also time to think about your church pro- 
ram for the coming year. Does it include an 8 
tep Every Member Canvass? Will your church 
become stronger next year because of in- 
creased financial support AND increased inter- 
est on the part of your members in the total 
program of the church? 









Contact your state or city 
promotion office NOW 
and become a stronger 
church through an 8 Step 
Every Member Canvass. 




















A Major Source of ABC Pastors 
ee ce 


4376 American Baptist pastors were included 





in a recent study by the Commission on the 


Ministry. 


2687 of those ABC pastors are seminary trained. 





supplying the largest percentage of the 
2687 seminary-trained pastors now serv- 


ing ABC churches. 
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September Quiz 


1. To this day American Baptists 
have been responsible for work among 
the Swatow dialect group, which was 
the first Protestant church in China 
composed of Chinese members. Name 
the city and year work started. 

2. Seventy-five per cent of the pop- 
ulation of Haiti are unemployed. Some 
people are lucky enough to earn (1) 
$500 a year; (2) $150; (3) $50. 
Which is correct? 

3. In which state are the Christian 
forces faced with a new missionary 
challenge? 

4. In the Los Angeles area forty- 
four churches have been started since 
1945. Of that total, how many were 
started since January 1, 1957? 

5. Central and East Germany have 
been Protestant since the time of Mar- 
tin Luther, while West Germany is 
largely Roman Catholic. True or false? 

6. Beginning with a membership of 
10 in May, 1947, a church now has a 
membership of 435. Name the church. 

7. Instead of a gift exchange at 
Christmastime, what group combined 
the money and sent it to the Central 
Baptist Children’s Home, Lake Villa, 
Ill.? 

8. Who are as much a part of us as 
our appointed missionaries? 

9. The American Baptist world mis- 
sion is vitally related to the ecumenical 
movement—to . Fill in 
the blanks. 

10. Name the two American Bap- 
tist missionaries on the Hong Kong 
advisory committee of Church World 
Service. 

11. American Baptists have about 
two dozen missionaries at work in 
Thailand. True or False? 

12. Who can no longer eat an apple 
without remembering the sacrifice of 
Baptists of South India? 

13. The Valley Church, Walnut 
Creek, Calif., now has a membership 
of (1) 325; (2) 250; (3) 185. Which 
is correct? 

14. Name the missionaries who are 
to inaugurate a new Belgian Congo 
program. 

15. Who were the first Americans to 
speak to a Baptist audience in Latvia 
since the Second World War, when 
they visited Riga? 

16. Thomasine Allen received an 
Imperial Decoration in recognition of 
outstanding service. How many years 
has she been a missionary in Japan? 

17. The First Baptist Church, 
Evansville, Ind., now sponsors (1) 
three; (2) one; (3) five missionary 
families. Which is correct? 

18. How many Baptist churches are 
there in the Soviet Union? 


Answers to Quiz on Page 46 
September, 1958 
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Student Council listens to the case for an amended constitution. 


STUDENTS WRESTLE WITH PROBLEMS 
OF GOVERNMENT IN A CHURCH- 
RELATED COLLEGE 


In our missile age, we have learned to shoot rockets into 
space, to load them with earth destroying explosives, to aim these 
at any continent, island or sea. 


Do we know enough to govern ourselves in order to exercise 
control over the weapons of destruction? To keep from annihilat- 
ing each other? To make creative use of atomic power for peace- 
ful ends? 


What is the formula for tomorrow’s world? The choice lies 
with our trained youth. Man plus knowledge minus moral concern 
equals annihilation. Youth plus knowledge plus moral concerns 
cultivated in a Christian community context equals a peacefully 
governed world. 


Write today to 


Franklin College of Liberal Arts 


Harotp W. Ricuarpson, President 


Franklin, Indiana 






























































Newshnriefs 


Baptist Meeting 
Held in Europe 


At least nine American Baptists at- 
tended the meeting of the European 
Baptist Congress held in Berlin, Ger- 
many, July 26-August 2, and the 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Baptist World Alliance held in 
Zurich, Switzerland, August 2-8. They 
are R. Dean Goodwin, of New York, 
N.Y.; V. Carney Hargroves, of Ger- 
mantown, Pa.; Samuel Proctor, of 
Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Maurice B. 
Hodge, of Portland, Oreg.; Mrs. Leslie 
E. Swain, of Craigville, Mass.; W. Hu- 
bert Porter, of New York, N.Y.; 
C. Emanuel Carlson, of Washington, 
D.C.; Adolph Klaupiks, of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and William B. Lipphard, 
of Yonkers, N.Y. 





Lindlands to Inaugurate 
New Congo Program 


“Next stop for us,” wrote Mr. and 
Mrs. P. R. Lindland last summer after 
a year of study in Belgium, “is Leo- 
poldville in the Belgian Congo, where 
we shall serve as guardians to the 
children of our Congo missionaries.” 
The education of their children has 
always presented something of a 
problem to Congo missionaries. And 
through the years, various solutions 
have been attempted, ranging from 
leaving them behind, to education-by- 
mother on the field. This year, the 
Congo mission is conducting a dormi- 
tory project, by which the children will 
attend public school in Leopoldville, 
thus having all the advantages of nor- 
mal school life, and “live in” with a 
missionary family for the atmosphere 
of family life. 


Two Denominations 
Sponsor U.N. Seminar 


The annual United Nations and 
Foreign Policy Seminar, of the Coun- 
cil on Christian Social Progress of the 
American Baptist Convention, will 
have an important new feature this 
year, as it will be sponsored also by 
the National Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A., Inc. Robert E. L. Hardemond, 
National Baptist accredited repre- 
sentative at the U.N., and Mrs. George 
B. Martin, American Baptist accred- 
ited representative at the U.N., have 
announced the dates as September 29 
to October 1. Registration fee is $3.00, 
and delegations are being limited to 
fifty from each convention. Registra- 
tions may be sent to the Council on 
Christian Social Progress, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N.Y. A high- 
light of the program will be an address 
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on the Middle East by an outstanding 
authority. 


American Baptists 
Visit France 

The Baptist Church, at Denain, 
France, Jules Thobois, pastor, recently 
observed its 100th anniversary. At- 
tending the meeting were Dr. and 
Mrs. Walter E. Woodbury, who were 
touring among the Baptist churches of 
Europe in the interest of stimulating an 
evangelistic program. Dr. Woodbury, 
director of evangelism for the Pennsyl- 
vania Baptist Convention, is touring 
Europe under the auspices of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties. At the anniversary celebration, 
greetings were brought by Henri Vin- 
cent, president of the French Federa- 
tion of Evangelical Baptist Churches, 
whose father, Francois, and grand- 
father had both been pastors of the 
church. The historical sketch was pre- 
sented by George Rousseau, and the 
sermon was preached by Dr. Wood- 
bury. 


Kodiak Church Pays 
Tribute to Mary Setzekorn 

The Community Baptist Church, 
Kodiak, Alaska, recently paid tribute 
to Mary Setzekorn. She devoted nearly 
nineteen years of service at the Kodiak 
Baptist Children’s Home. Most of 
these years were spent at Baker Cot- 
tage in Ouzinkie. Now that the chil- 
dren from there are being moved to 
Kodiak, Miss Setzekorn will go to 
another field. An informal reception 
was held at the close of the service. 


Hartford Church 
To Remain Downtown 

The Central Baptist Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn., in cooperation with other 
downtown churches, has been studying 
its function as an inner-city church. 
The pastor, Clayton F. Smith, has an- 
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nounced that at a recent business 
meeting the church decided to remain 
in the inner city and to expand its 
program to meet the needs of a city 
ministry. The Hartford Times carried 
an editorial expressing warm apprecia- 
tion. It said, in part: “The decision of 
the Central Baptist Church member- 
ship to establish an expanded ministry 
in the downtown area is a most com- 
mendable one. The plans contemplate 
a week-day recreation program for 
young people and a day-care center 
for working mothers. 


School Superintendent 
Honored in India 


K. C. Mohapatra, retiring superin- 
tendent of the technical section of the 
Christian High and Technical School, 
Balasore, Orissa, India, was recently 
presented with an illuminated citation 
in recognition of his thirty-eight years 
of service to that institution. The cita- 
tion, signed by the district magistrate, 
commended Mr. Mohapatra for his 
sense of larger responsibility to the dis- 
trict of Balasore and to the state of 
Orissa. 


Russell H. Bisho 
Goes to Clevelan 

Russell H. Bishop, minister of the 
First Baptist Church, Newton Centre, 
Mass., for nearly ten years, will be- 
come minister of the First Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, October 1. 
He succeeds Harold Cooke Phillips, 
minister of the Cleveland church since 
1928, who is retiring. This church has 
a membership of nearly two thousand 
and an annual budget of $170,000. 
Mr. Bishop, a graduate of Syracuse 
University and of Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, formerly held pas- 
torates in Ardmore and Erie, Pa., and 
in Pittsford, N.Y. Prior to his resigna- 
tion, July 30, he was president of Mas- 
sachusetts Council of Churches. Mr. 
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Receiving citation in India. Left to right: Isaac Nayak, new superinten 
dent; K. C. Mohapatra; Lynn Hunwick, missionary principal; and K. P 
Behera, headmaster, academic section, Christian High and Technical Schoo! 
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Bishop 


ind Mrs. Bishop have three children: 
Russell, Jr., Leonard, and Mary Jo. 


Andover Newton 
Appoints Placement Director 


Evan John Shearman, pastor of the 
Church-in-the-Garden, Garden City, 
N.Y., since 1949, will become the 
director of placement at Andover 
Newton Theological School, Newton 
Centre, Mass., on October 1. Dr. 
Shearman was program coordinator 
of the Council on Finance and Promo- 
tion of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion from 1945 to 1949. Earlier pas- 
torates included two in Massachusetts, 
at Woburn and Springfield, and one 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. Dr. Shearman is 
president of the New York State Bap- 
tist Ministers’ Council, a member of 
the executive committee of the New 
York State Baptist Convention, former 
moderator of the Long Island Baptist 
Association, and a former trustee of 
Andover Newton Theological School. 


Rodriguez Accepts 
New Position 

Oscar Rodriguez, American Baptist 
general missionary to Cuba since 1947, 
was elected executive secretary and di- 
rector of promotion of the newly re- 
organized Puerto Rico Baptist Con- 
vention, effective September 1. In 





Shearman 


.eceiving scroll in Cuba. Left to right: Victor Lobaina, secretary, Baptist 





Allen 


July, he was presented with a scroll 
in recognition of his service in Cuba. 
Until new assignments are made, 
Aaron F. Webber will replace Dr. 
Rodriguez as general missionary. Mr. 
Webber was general missionary in 
Puerto Rico before becoming field 
representative for Latin America last 
April. The reorganization of the con- 
vention in Puerto Rico removes it 
from the status of a mission field and 
makes it a self-governing Baptist body. 


Baptist Appointed 
Head of Army Chaplains 

Frank A. Tobey, an American Bap- 
tist, was recently appointed chief of 
Army chaplains, to succeed Patrick J. 
Ryan, a Roman Catholic, who will re- 
tire November 1, after thirty years of 
service. Chaplain Tobey has been dep- 
uty chief of Army chaplains since 1954. 
He is a native of Everett, Mass., and 
a graduate of Gordon College and 
Gordon Theological Seminary, Boston, 
Mass. He held pastorates in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut before en- 
tering the Chaplains Corps in 1938. 


Paul C. Allen 


‘Crusader’ Editor 


Paul C. Allen was recently elected 
editor of Crusader. Since 1954, Mr. 
Allen served as editor of the Savanna 








onvention of Cuba, and pastor at Bayamo; Oscar Rodriguez; Mrs. Rod- 
iguez; and Pascual Lorente, president of the Baptist Convention of Cuba 
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Tobey 


Times-Journal, a daily newspaper, 
and the Galena Gazette, a semi-weekly 
paper, both located in Illinois. He is 
a graduate of Wheaton College and 
Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. He served churches in Oak Park, 
Chicago, and Bradford, all in Illinois. 
From 1945 to 1948, Mr. Allen was ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Chicago Bap- 
tist Association and, from 1948 to 
1952, he was associate editor of Cru- 
sader. He was on active duty with the 
U.S. Navy in the South Pacific from 
1943 to 1945, and also served for 
twenty months during the Korean 
War. He won a number of awards for 
excellence in the editorial field. 


Swope 


George Wendell Swope 
Accepts New Pastorate 


Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
East Orange, N.J., since May, 1954, 
George Wendell Swope became pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Kenova, 
W.Va., August 31. The Kenova 
church has a membership of about 
fifteen hundred, a church-school en- 
rollment of one thousand, and an an- 
nual budget of $100,000. Before be- 
coming pastor of the East Orange 
church, Dr. Swope had served as sec- 
retary of urban work, church exten- 
sion, and evangelism for the New Jer- 
sey Baptist Convention; director of 
Christian education and evangelism 
for the Baptist city societies of metro- 
politan New York; and Eastern area 
director of evangelism for the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Societies. 


Young People 
Renovate Buildings 

Nine major building and renovation 
projects, ranging from the construc- 
tion of a thirty-two-foot dock to the 
redecoration of the camp store, were 
completed this summer by the Fellow- 
ship Builders, a group of eleven young 
people working at the American Bap- 
tist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. This 
year, as in the past, the annual project 
was directed by Rodney M. Britten, 
director of the department of camps 
and conferences of The Board of Edu- 
cation and Publication. This year the 
group extended the sand beach in the 
Anderson camping area, built a bridge 
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THE SPANISH-AMERICAN BAPTIST SEMINARY 


is now processing applications of new students 
for the spring semester of 1959 


Sf DETWEILER HALL 


BAPTIST SEMINARY 
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SPANISH AMERICAN STUDENTS 





Write: President Benjamin R. Morales 


Spanish American Baptist Seminary 
512 South Indiana Street 
Los Angeles 63, California 


For Latin American Students 


who must have 


MINISTERIAL 
TRAINING 


in their own language to serve 
a growing and important field. 
The doors of opportunity are 
open in many pastorless 
churches. More and more 
Latin-American countries are 
opening their doors to the 


Gospel. 


Write today requesting a current 
catalog. 


There are some scholarships available. 
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ver the small Velveeta River, cleared 
ind graded a parking lot, prepared an 
mphitheater stage, erected bulletin 
hoards, and decorated seven Indian- 
style tepees. 


Trailer Chapel Work 
To Expand in Detroit 

Mary Murray, an American Baptist 
missionary serving in the Detroit area, 
reports that the Joy Road Baptist 
Chapel voted to assume its own ex- 
penses and to support a part-time pas- 
tor. This arrangement permits Miss 
Murray, who formerly served as pastor 
in conjunction with her ministry to 
trailer camps in the area, to devote 
full time to the trailer ministry. She 
plans to begin Sunday services in a 
park where she has held week-day 
services for several years. Young peo- 
ple from the Grand River Avenue 
Baptist Church hold meetings in one 
of the large trailer parks. 


Leadership Development 
Stressed in New England 


Recently, a group of American Bap- 
tist representatives from six New Eng- 
land states formed the New England 
Council on Church Leadership De- 
velopment. The purpose of the council 
is to develop a program to secure ade- 
quately trained leaders for the Baptist 
churches in New England. The coun- 
cil intends to sponsor an information 
bureau to assist pastors and churches 
concerned with placement; promote a 
recruitment emphasis that will chal- 
lenge high-caliber youth to enter 
church vocations; sponsor an in-serv- 
ice-training program of study for pas- 
tors, and possibly laymen; and encour- 
age churches to pay adequate salaries 
for ministerial personnel. 


Evansville Church 
Expands Missionary Interest 

The First Baptist Church, Evans- 
ville, Ind., A. E. McKenney, pastor, 
has assumed responsibility for one-half 
the salary of Rev. and Mrs. George T. 
King, newly appointed missionaries to 
Alaska. The church also gave them a 
‘tation wagon, which is essential to 
their work. This is the fifth missionary 
family sponsored by the Evansville 
church. The others are: Mary Mills, 
El Salvador; Rev. and Mrs. Howard 
Houston, Philippines; Rev. and Mrs. 
C. R. Erickson, Burma; and Alice M. 
Findlay, South India. The Kings will 
be stationed at Cordova, where they 
will supervise the Community Hospital 
ind serve the Community Baptist 
Church. 


in a Word 
Or Two 


@ James C. Miller, of Gauley 
ridge, W.Va., was elected national 
resident of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
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Ly, STORY - 
SERMONS by Benjamin P. Browne 


Initiate a new family worship feature in your 
church service next Sunday; or add to your 
present resources with this fine book of ser- $3 <i ee 
mons for children. Here are stories—as valu- 
able to teachers as to pastors—with situations, 
anecdotes and local color of rare freshness 
and appeal. Includes brief stories to use in 
adult sermons; discussions on Pastor and 
Children; Children’s Prayer and Hymns; 
Hints on Telling Stories; Creating Children’s 
Stories; and other helpful resource material. 
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Founded in 1831 


A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 
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$1,600 a Year 
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Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 











Opening this September for 78th year 

Preparing the young women of your church 

Sending them back to you and around the world 
IN SERVICE FOR CHRIST 


Baptist Missionary Training School 
510 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 




















STUDY 
FOR 
ADEQUATE 
CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE 
through the 
church-related 
vocations 





Young women high school graduates committed to full- 
time Christian service are invited to consider enrolling. 


For information, write 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
P.O. Box 37 “Portledge” Bryn Mawr, Pa. Dr. Harold F. Stoddard, President 














BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


SEMINARY HEIGHTS, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 




















Twelve Berkeley students and 

wives were commissioned for 

home and foreign mission 

miveo STATES service at the American Bap- 
a . . . . . . 
tist Convention in Cincinnati, 

four for home mission work 

and eight for foreign fields. 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4, California 








RENEW your Missions magazine subscription two months in advance. 


Watch the expiration date on the label, and avoid missing an issue. 
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ship at the annual session of the na- 
tional council held recently at Green 
Lake, Wis. 

@ Mrs. Erich Bambey, president of 
the Baptist Women’s League in Ger- 
many, visited Baptist women’s groups 
in the United States during this past 
summer as a guest of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. 

@ Officers of the First Baptist 
Church, Merchantville, N.J., Samuel 
A. Jeanes, pastor, recently took part 
in a ground-breaking ceremony for a 
new $135,000 educational building. 

@A record attendance of 8,022 
young people of high-school and col- 
lege age met in Toronto, Canada, for 
the Baptist Youth World Conference, 
sponsored by the Baptist World Alli- 
ance. Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker, of Canada, a Baptist layman, 
spoke to a Sunday night rally of 15,000 
delegates and visitors. 

®@ Herbert Gezork, president of An- 
dover Newton Theological School, 
Newton Centre, Mass., was recently 
elected president of the American 
Baptist Education Association. Other 
officers elected included the vice-pres- 
ident, Reuben P. Jeschke, of Sioux 
Falls, S.Dak.; and the secretary-treas- 
urer, Earl F. Spencer, State College, 
Pa. 

@ In less than four months after 
returning to the United States, nine- 
teen American Baptists, who made an 
around-the-world tour to visit mission 
work, have spoken approximately four 
hundred times to audiences totaling at 
least 100,000. 

@ John W. Thomas, executive di- 
rector of the Council on Christian So- 
cial Progress, and Mrs. Leslie E. 
Swain, of Craigville, Mass., and a 
former president of the American Bap- 
tist Convention, received honorary 
doctor’s degrees at Franklin College, 
Ind., at the spring commencement. 

@ Three appointments were re- 
cently made in the division of church 
extension by the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies: Wesley 
Dixon, administrative associate; G. 
Kenneth Holliday and Walter P. 
Holbert, field representatives. 


Meeting 
CouNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION 
The regular meeting of the Administra- 
tive Committee of the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, American Baptist 
Convention, will be held in New York, 
N.Y., Thursday, October 2. 
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She also has dreams for her child—dreams that can 
come true if American Baptists continue to support 
the mission school where he will receive a Christian 
education; the mission hospital where he will receive 
the finest medical care available; and the mission 
church where he will come to know and love his 
Saviour. The Unified Budget of the American Baptist 
Convention can provide the answer to her dreams. 
Support it through the mission program of your 
church. ; 
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By WINTHROP S. HUD- 
SON. One of the best introduc- 
tions available to the unfolding 
drama of the Christian church 
through the ages, designed to 
appeal to many types of study 
and discussion groups. “An ex- 
cellent job.”—J. BLatne Fister. 
24 illustrations from old prints 
and woodcuts. $2.25 


THE 
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CHRIST CHOSE 


By ASBURY SMITH. “The 
apostles live and breathe . . 

a striking and substantial vol- 
ume in which the treasures of 
tradition are conserved and the 
personalities whom Jesus chose 
are skillfully portrayed ... a 
significant contribution to Chris- 
tian literature.” — Bisnop G. 
Bromiey Oxnam. Illustrated. 
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Edited and compiled by 
JAMES FERGUSON. 1,016 
prayers drawn from many com- 
munions and faiths for each 
Sunday morning and evening of 
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volume ... It is truly a non- 
sectarian, international compil- 
ation.” — Witut1AmM H. Leacu. 
Cross indexed. With ribbon 
marker. $4.95 
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World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Only the Church 
Unites Germany 

Tragedy is building up in Germany. 
Central and East Germany have been 
Protestant since the time of Martin 
Luther, while West Germany is largely 
Roman Catholic. In East and West, 
however, the Evangelical Church in 
Germany has retained its oneness and 
continuity. In fact, this church is the 
one uniting bond that remains in an 
otherwise completely divided country. 
Last spring, when the church held its 
annual meeting in East Berlin, under 
the presidency of Bishop Otto Di- 
belius, now over eighty years of age, 
a mob tried to break up the meeting. 
However, neither the bishop nor the 
120 delegates were daunted. For four 
days they discussed their situation, and 
despite the fact that they were behind 
the Iron Curtain, the bishop spoke 
openly of what the Communist Party 
was trying to do to the church. 


Offenses Against 
The Church 


Offenses now being committed 
against the church are similar to those 
perpetrated under Hitler two decades 
ago. For example: Communist educa- 
tion includes early inculcation of 
atheism; for some time party mem- 
bers and the military have been forced 
to leave the church, but now the pro- 
gram is being stepped up to include 
everyone; Bibles are being taken away 
from students; students are told they 
must either recant their Christian 
faith or leave school; an adult part- 
nership has been inaugurated to take 
the place of Christian marriage; at 
funerals, antiresurrection orations are 
given; induction of youth into the 
Jugendweithe includes the giving of an 
“anti-Bible,” entitled Cosmic Super 
Space and Man on Earth. 


Bishop Calls 
For Manifesto 


Dibelius ended his address by say- 
ing: “A road of history trod by man- 
kind for thousands of years is reach- 
ing its terminus. God has opened the 
gate toward a new living relationship 
for all nations. It is up to those who 
can see his hand, to enter the gate in 
valor and virtue. It is our calling, 
then, to proclaim to the peoples of 
the earth a new international ethos, 
in the name of Christ. In communion 
and cooperation with the entire ecu- 
menical fellowship, our church 
should direct to the nations an ecu- 
menical manifesto which might be 
read again and again in all Christian 


congregations . . . the church could 
be instrumental in making men real- 
ize . . . a new landmark has been 
erected in our century to reveal the 
path to fulfillment in truth.” 


Church Speaks 
In Algeria 

In a message to Protestants in Al- 
geria, the Regional Council of the 
French Reformed Church in Algeria 
says that it is delighted about signs of 
reconciliation between North Africans 
and Europeans, and “once more asks 
all believers to make a real effort to 
fulfill their task of reconciliation and 
not to give up working for equal peace 
and justice for all.” 


Irish Methodists 
Oppose Ordination of Women 
The Methodists of Ireland are over- 
whelmingly opposed to the ordination 
of women, according to a poll in the 
church’s seven districts. A survey 
showed that 2,800 voters found 
women “unacceptable” as pastors, and 
that 1,370 found no theological bar 
to women ministers. More than two to 
one is conclusive enough! 


Swiss Protestants 
And Conscientious Objectors 

At the annual meeting of the Swiss 
Protestant Federation, delegates were 
urged to continue their efforts to have 
civilian service recognized for con- 
scientious objectors as an alternative 
to military service. The federation also 
named a committee to study the prob- 
lem of nuclear arms in Switzerland 
and to present its report at a special 
meeting to be called by the chairman 
in the near future. 


East German Pastors 
Are Sentenced 

Recently, a sixty-seven-year-old pas- 
tor in East Germany was sentenced to 
three and a half years in prison for 
“dealings with the West, disparaging 
the Government, and general agita- 
tion along the same lines as Bishop 
Dibelius.” Another pastor was given 
a four-month sentence “for disparag- 
ing remarks about youth dedications” 
(Jugendweihe). 


125 Pigs for 
125 Boys 

An appeal has gone out from Heifer 
Project, Inc., headquarters in Mary- 
land, for 125 pigs for 125 boys in 
Ecuador who are anxious to start in 
business. According to the director of 
Church World Service, “it is worth 
the income a boy would get from nine 
months manual labor, and the owner- 
ship of a pig makes each boy the re- 
spected member of a sort of ‘middle 
class—very important to his own 
and his country’s economy.” 
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Lelienrs... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR. In your account of the convention 
.ction on headquarters location, the follow- 
ng statement occurs as a comment on the 
Tiller motion that the vote for Valley Forge 
be made unanimous: “A handful of die- 
hards, however, made that happy ending 
impossible of fulfillment.” 

I do not wish to object to the compro- 
mise necessary to some solution of the im- 
passe to which the convention had come. 
The fatigue and frustration made some 
such outcome inevitable. 

My objection is to the editorial comment 
about the “happy ending,” a thoughtless 
remark in which I am sure a great many 
people share. Why is it all-important to 
have a “happy ending”? What is accom- 
plished among Baptists by glossing over 
real differences in judgment and conviction 
by the final pretense that they really exist 
no longer? Many of us felt that Valley 
Forge was a poor choice. What gain to 
anyone if we “voted” for it while still of 
the same mind? 

Joun B. SPENCER 
Chicago, Ill. 

™ 

SIR: In your June issue you quite properly 
give generous commendation and high 
praise to “John A. Lavender, leader of the 
Chicago group, [who] made a statement 
that should go down in American Baptist 
history for its eloquence, its conciliatory 
spirit, its deep Christian content. 

“Mr. Lavender declared that it was not 
God’s will for American Baptists to go 
away from Cincinnati divided. There were, 
he said, values of Christian unity, of recon- 
ciliation, of working together harmoni- 
ously. So the Chicago group had author- 
ized him to say that it was now time to 
close ranks in favor of Valley Forge, in 
order that the entire American Baptist fam- 
ily might be together in one place and in 
one spirit at the earliest moment possible.” 

Surely, as you state, “American Baptist 
democracy had,” in that gracious gesture, 
reached “‘its finest hour.” 

What, however, must be said of the Val- 
ley Forge group, which presumably insisted 
upon its offer being accepted even though 
“it became evident that the deadlock could 
not be broken without compromise”? 

R. E. E. HarKNEss 
Chester, Pa. 

a 

SIR: For several years the American Bap- 
tist Convention has held its annual meet- 
ing in cities where the physical set-up_ is 
not particularly good. In Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and particularly in Cincinnati, the 
auditorium was a great distance from the 
hotels. In Cincinnati, it took an hour on a 
bus to get to it and another hour to get 
back. It took half an hour in a taxicab and 
it cost five people seventy-five cents each. 

Should not the convention think seriously 
of choosing four or five convention cities 
that can handle a convention of this kind? 
Perhaps Atlantic City in the East; Cleve- 
land and Denver in the Central area; San 
Francisco, and, in a year or two, Portland, 
on the West Coast. These cities, with the 
exception of Portland, now have, and Port- 
land will have in about two years, ade- 
quate convention halls—in walking dis- 
tance from the hotels. 

There is a great deal of feeling, too, that 
we do not need an annual convention— 
that a biennial or triennial convention 
would be adequate. 


Scarsdale, N.Y. 
September, 1958 


Hersert W. HANSEN 
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SIR: After much reflection upon the Cin- 
cinnati convention, I should like, as a pas- 
tor, to be permitted to state some respectful 
and well-meaning criticism of our present 
denominational structure. 

Those of us who stand in the free-church 
tradition believe that the church of Jesus 
Christ exists only in its individual congre- 
gations. The sum total of the local units 
makes up the church universal. As Baptists 
we hold to the conviction that each indi- 
vidual church has complete power and 
authority from Jesus Christ, and therefore 
is completely autonomous and independent. 

The one unique feature of our fellow- 
ship is what has been called “the cooperat- 
ing principle.” Because of the inability of 
a local congregation by itself to carry on 
extensive missionary and Christian educa- 
tion work outside the bounds of its own 
parish, we have banded together in asso- 
ciations of churches to bear witness to our 
common unity and purpose in Christ. 

Instead of expanding the associational 
principle, however, we have continued up 
to this day with the pattern of national 
conventions composed of delegates from the 
churches. Many people have defended this 
by saying that it maintains the organic 
unity of our denomination without losing 
any local autonomy. I cannot agree with 
this. 

I should like to render the opinion that 
there is need for a drastic overhauling of 
our denominational structure in the direc- 
tion of the extension of the associational 
principle. 

The irony of our democratic witness, as 
revealed by the convention in Cincinnati, is 
that we have precious little practical de- 
mocracy on the national level. Democracy 
implies a government by the people, but 
when expense and distance prevent some of 
the smaller churches from sending dele- 
gates, they are, in effect, not represented. 


Our local association (Monroe), which 
is one of the strongest in New York, had 
twenty-four out of thirty-eight churches 
not represented at the recent convention. 
This does not mean that they had no opin- 
ions on convention matters. It does mean 
that these twenty-four churches (and you 
could multiply this the country over) had 
no way of communicating their specific de- 
sires to their brethren meeting in conven- 
tion. This ought not to be. 

For the sake of efficiency and solidarity 
we need to move in the direction of a rep- 
resentative form of church polity. In my 
opinion, this form of a democratic organi- 
zation would stimulate interest and partici- 
pation of the most able and qualified pas- 
toral and lay leadership, who would truly 
represent the will of the churches. Associa- 
tional and state delegates could be sent to 
the state and national meetings, with all ex- 
penses paid. They would form an effective 
chain-of-command from the bottom up, 
rather than from the top down. 

Georce L. EarnsHAw, Jr. 
Penfield, N.Y. = 


SIR: We are very grateful for the loving, 
thoughtful care that hundreds of people 
have put into sending used Christmas cards 
to us here in Mandalay. The response has 
been so great that we have a bountiful 
stockpile on hand. 

We now have on hand nearly half a mil- 
lion used cards. So, please do not send any 
more during 1958. By the time another year 
rolls round, we may possibly need more. 

LEONARD AND MARGARET CRAIN 
Mandalay, Burma 


SIR: We enjoy Missions magazine very 
much and use it in our Woman’s Society 
programs. The work is very interesting. 

Mrs. GeorciA SMITH 
Bandon, Oreg. 
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At I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





DID NOT ATTEND the Cincin- 

nati convention. Its dates coincided 
with the dates of the fiftieth reunion 
of my class at Yale. Since a fiftieth 
college reunion comes once in a life- 
time, I gave it priority. 

All I know about the convention is 
based on what I read in The New 
York Times at breakfast each morn- 
ing in New Haven, on what my pastor 
reported to our church on his return, 
and on what Dr. Slemp reported in 
the June issue of Missions. 

I favored keeping American Bap- 
tist headquarters in New York. But 
I accept the Valley Forge decision 
and consider the question settled. Al- 
though it cannot be reopened, I could 
wish that the vote had been decidedly 
larger. In any case, what was done at 
Cincinnati prompts certain observa- 
tions and raises disquieting questions. 

Cincinnati evidenced that Baptists 
are gradually coming to accept their 
annual convention as an authoritarian 
body, somewhat like the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. This is as it should 
be. The times in which we live call for 
such a Baptist evolution, with the 
recognition of more authority by the 
convention, and, as a logical corollary, 
the assignment of more power to the 
General Council, which is the conven- 
tion between sessions. The Valley 
Forge decision thus marks an impor- 
tant milestone in the life of American 
Baptists. We are coming to be “The 
American Baptist Church.” 

What happened at Cincinnati also 
calls for some thoroughgoing, con- 
structive changes in our convention 
procedure. The late Governor Alfred 
E. Smith often said, “Let’s look at the 
record.” So let us look at the Cincin- 
nati record. Of the 3,713 registered 
delegates, the record shows that not 
all of them voted, whether in the 
total New York vote of 3,102, or in 
the Chicago vote of 2,233, or in the 
final Valley Forge vote of 2,032, not- 
withstanding the urgent plea from a 
Chicago delegate to switch votes from 
Chicago to Valley Forge. Some dele- 
gates registered for one day, perhaps 
two days; others found the Cincinnati 
heat insufferable and remained away; 
still others went home early; and when 
Valley Forge was up for final decision, 
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a huge number had become so indif- 
ferent as to abstain from voting. 
Soviet Russia often does that at the 
United Nations ! Is it a fair criticism 
that the absentees were negligent in 
duty, and that the Russian-style ab- 
stainers were remiss in responsibility? 
A minority of 37 per cent of the Cin- 
cinnati registration thus settled the 
question of headquarters. 

Moreover, the 1,477 votes for Val- 
ley Forge almost certainly represented 
fewer than 1,000 churches, or 15 per 
cent of the total in the convention. 
The 15 per cent thus settled what 
should have been of vital concern to 
the other 85 per cent, who must now 
help provide the millions of dollars for 
new office buildings, moving expenses 
from New York, and the recruitment 
of hundreds of new personnel. And it 
is fair to assume that all voters—in- 
deed, the entire 3,713 delegates—had 
no instructions from their churches. 
My own church, for example, gave 
no instructions to its three delegates. 

Such facts reveal a glaring weakness 
in our evolving ecclesiasticism. We 
have had only minority representation 
of the churches at every convention 
we have held, with the possible excep- 
tion of Grand Rapids in 1946. Nor 
have these been church-instructed 
delegates. If a delegate represents a 
church and votes in its behalf, he 
should act in accord with the formally 
expressed sentiments and convictions 
of his church. Something needs to be 
done, so that hereafter a majority of 
churches will always be represented 
by delegates who will really represent 
them. 

s 

In an interesting report of the 
Southern Baptist Convention at 
Houston, Texas, last May, which I 
read in a Southern Baptist paper, its 
editor included this brief news item: 

Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States, was present at the 
Houston convention. He was just another 
messenger [Southern Baptists dislike the 
term “delegate’’] to the convention. He was 
never Officially recognized. 

To me it seems utterly incredible 
that a distinguished minister of Jesus 
Christ, who is both a Southern And 
an American Baptist by virtue of the 


fact that his church is affiliated with 
and supports both conventions, who 
has been awarded the highest honor 
that can be conferred by Protestant 
Christianity in the United States, 
should thus be totally ignored by the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

Long ago it was said and written, 
“A prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country, and in his own 
house.” Southern Baptist ecclesiastical 
isolationism, as evidenced by the 
adamant, total refusal to cooperate 
with other Christians in the United 
States and around the world, surely 
manifests itself in curious ways. I won- 
der if the failure of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention to recognize and con- 
gratulate one of its own ministers be- 
cause of the honor that has come to 
him, may have been prompted by an 
uneasy fear among the officiary. Such 
public recognition of Dr. Dahlberg 
might have prompted some younger 
and more forward-looking ministers 
in the Southern Convention to ask 
embarrassing questions as to why 
Southern Baptists continue their isola- 
tionism in a world and at a time when 
cooperation and fraternal fellowship 
have become of imperative necessity. 


& 

While Southern and American Bap- 
tists met in annual conventions in 
Houston and Cincinnati, respectively, 
Congregational Christians held their 
annual meeting in Boston. In the elec- 
tion of a president their convention 
did something unprecedented. The 
presiding officer has the title of mod- 
erator. Unanimously elected to that 
office by 3,000 delegates, representing 
1,329,632 church members, who had 
come from the forty-eight states and 
from Hawaii and Puerto Rico, was 
Ray E. Phillips, for forty years a mis- 
sionary in South Africa. That Boston 
election was regarded as of such high 
significance that The New York Times 
headlined its news story: “South 
Africa Missionary Gets Top Post in 
Congregational Christian Churches.” 

Under Dr. Phillips’ presidential 
leadership during the current year, 
the Congregational Christian 
Churches will experience a new mis- 
sionary-mindedness, and a new aware- 
ness of the importance of the mission- 
ary movement in today’s world. 

The American Baptist Convention 
is now fifty-one years old, having 
celebrated its fiftieth birthday in 
Philadelphia last year. During these 
fifty-one years, many distinguished 
preachers, eminent educators, out- 
standing laymen, and _ renowned 
women leaders (a fourth serves us this 
year) have served as presidents of the 
convention. In all the fifty-one years, 
however, the nominating committee 
has never presented the name of a 
missionary for that high office. 
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ICTURED on the front cover of this issue is a giant 
banyan tree at Bhimpore, West Bengal, India. To 
the left of the main trunk are two of several subsidiary 
trunks, which were formed from aerial roots let down 
from the branches above them. That is the way the 
banyan tree grows. Once rooted in the soil, it is there 
to stay. The branches of a single tree may become ex- 
pansive enough to shelter thousands of men. And so it 
is with Christianity. Once rooted in the soil of a nation, 
it, too, is there to stay. From the branches of its main 
trunk go down aerial roots to form additional trunks, 
making it possible for the tree to grow to massive pro- 
portions. All of which is a parable for those who say 
that the task of overseas missions is finished. Quite em- 
phatically, the task of overseas missions is not finished! 
As the articles in this issue by August M. Hintz and 
Edwin H. Tuller point out, the form of overseas mis- 
sions may change, but the missionary objective con- 
tinues. Writes Dr. Hintz: “Our task is not finished—it 
has only begun!” And Dr. Tuller: ““The day of overseas 
missions is not over, nor will it be in the foreseeable 
future.” It is in this confidence that we should ap- 
proach this year’s World Fellowship Offering. A new 
day of missionary opportunity has dawned, and all who 
help to reach the goal of $450,000 will have a share in 
furnishing the tools for that new day. Then let there 
be an end to saying that the day of missions is over. Let 
us start talking about the new day—and do something 
about it! 


New Challenge 
In Alaska 


OW THAT Alaska is to become the forty-ninth 

state of the United States, Christian forces there 
are confronted with a new missionary challenge. What 
course will the new state take? Will it become more 
Christian or less Christian as a state than it was as a 
territory? There is fear, perhaps well founded, that, 
following the example of Nevada, Alaska may legalize 
gambling as a means to “easy money” and a quickly 
balanced budget. Sensing the possibility of that step 
toward making the new state a “moral and spiritual 
disaster area,” Edwin T. Dahlberg, pastor of the Del- 
mar Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo., and president of 
the National Council of Churches, expresses the hope 
that Alaska “will not permit the luster of the newest 
tar in the American flag to be dimmed by the legaliz- 
ng of gambling in what will be our largest state. . . . 
Chis is of particular concern to American parents in 
view of thousands of young servicemen in the armed 
orces of the Alaskan command, averaging nineteen 
ears of age.” It is of concern also to us as American 
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Baptists. The new state offers a new missionary chal- 
lenge. That challenge is to make the Christian manner 
of life seen and felt and heard throughout the land. Our 
missionary forces there should be greatly increased. New 
areas of work should be established at the earliest date 
possible. Alaska must not become a “moral and spiritual 
disaster area.” 


‘Responsibilities 
In Daily Work’ 


N ITS Labor Sunday Message this year, the National 
Council of Churches calls upon the worker, the union 
member, the union leader, and the leader of manage- 
ment to recognize their special responsibilities to society. 
It also calls upon church people to “guard against hasty 
judgments” in labor-management disputes or other eco- 
nomic tensions, and to “move toward informed and 
thoughtful weighing of the rights and responsibilities of 
all involved.” Welcoming “the continued and recently 
increased efforts” of organized labor to rid itself of cor- 
rupt and unethical practices, the statement challenges 
organized business groups also “to subject themselves to 
self-analysis and corrective action.” The statement then 
takes note of the concern of the churches for “the diffi- 
culties and hardships suffered by a vast number of 
workers as a result of depressed economic conditions.” 
Back of “impersonal statistics” it points to “the needs 
of individual men, women, and children, which should 
stir us to such remedial action as may be required .. . .” 
Then, after referring to the basic right of everyone “to 
protection against unemployment,” as incorporated in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the mes- 
sage points out that this “admirable aim” is still to be 
attained throughout the world. Continuing with refer- 
ence to the Declaration, the message says: “We can- 
not recall too often its concern for presumption of inno- 
cence until proof of guilt; for freedom of thought, con- 
science, and religion, and freedom of expression; for 
the right to association and peaceful assembly ; for social 
security; for educational opportunity; and for ‘a stand- 
ard of living adequate for health and well-being.’ ” 


Summer 


Notebook 


EBELLION in Algeria; strife in Cyprus; civil war 

in Cuba; international kidnapings in Cuba and 
East Germany; moral and ethical confusion in Wash- 
ington; dynamiting of a Negro school and a Jewish 
community center in Florida; near revolution in France; 
state murders in Communist-controlled Hungary; civil 
war in Lebanon; turmoil throughout the Middle East. 
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Could this be what Toynbee calls a “time of troubles,” 
such as has preceded the downfall of one civilization 
after another? Or do we the people of the enlightened 
twentieth century prefer to brush all this aside, saying, 
“Oh, well, it can’t happen here’? No doubt there were 
many who held that view in ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria, Greece and Rome. But it did happen there! 


Vote to Void 
U.S. Citizenship 


N RECEIVING more than twice as many votes as 

those of his two opponents put together in the pri- 
mary election in late July, Orval E. Faubus is assured 
of a third term as Governor of Arkansas. He is also mak- 
ing a fair bid to becoming Lord High Executioner of 
the segregationist forces of the South. And the over- 
whelming majority of voters who made possible this 
gubernatorial landslide must come in for their share of 
the disdain of all freedom-loving peoples. Their votes 
did more than give a third term to Governor Faubus. 
They implied approval of his use of troops to defy a 
ruling of the Supreme Court, and at the same time im- 
plied disapproval of President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
use of troops to enforce that ruling. Nor is that all. 
These votes implied a desire to nullify a law of the land 
as embodied in the Constitution of the United States 
and interpreted by the Supreme Court. Specifically, the 


On to Valley Forge! 


Faubus landslide was a vote to void the full United 
States citizenship of one segment of the population o! 
the state of Arkansas. The Fourteenth Amendment to 
the federal Constitution, which by his oath of office 
Governor Faubus is sworn to uphold, declares: “All 
persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States, ...” And yet, the citizens of Arkansas who voted 
for Faubus voted also for voiding the full United States 
citizenship of large numbers of their fellow Arkansans. 
It is, of course, assuming entirely too much to say that 
these supporters of Faubus were conscious of the far- 
reaching implications of the ballots they cast, but they 
cast them nonetheless. The only end to which such 
defiance of law can go is the absence of law of any 
kind—lawlessness. It is high time that something be 
done about this intolerable situation, in which a state 
of the United States can nullify the federal Constitution 
and get by with it. Here is something for Congress to 
put high on its agenda. At the end of the Fourteenth 
Amendment is this statement: “The Congress shall 
have power to enforce by appropriate legislation the 
provision of this article.’ The Government of the 
United States simply must not permit the national 
citizenship of anyone to be voided by a single state. 
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bene FORGE, a lush and lovely locality on the 
Schuylkill River twenty miles northwest of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is one of the great historic spots of the 
United States. It was there, during the long and bitter 
winter of 1777—1778, that the main camp of the Con- 
tinental Army was established under the command of 
George Washington. Desolation stalked the land. Food 
and clothing were inadequate, there was much sickness 
and suffering, and the half-naked, half-starved troops 
deserted in large numbers. But about eleven thousand 
men remained, held together by their admiration for 
Washington and their loyalty to the cause that had led 
the colonies to revolt. By spring, thanks to the invalu- 
able assistance of two distinguished foreigners, Lafayette 
and Steuben, the loose-jointed army, drilled and organ- 
ized, had been transformed into an integrated force. 
a 

This page from history should have tremendous sig- 
nificance for all American Baptists as we look to the 
establishment of our national headquarters at Valley 
Forge. This historic spot, where a group of discouraged, 
disconsolate men were transformed into an integrated 
force, may well be the spot where American Baptists will 
become united as never before—where, emerging from 
the long winter of theological controversy and organiza- 
tional and sectional rivalry, we, too, will become an 
integrated force. Called for here is a loyalty far greater 
than loyalty to a patriotic cause. It is loyalty to the 
cause of Christ around the world. 

Already the wheels are turning. Losing little time 
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after the Cincinnati convention, the headquarters build- 
ing committee, of which Reuben E. Nelson is chairman, 
met in New York, on July 1, to plan the first steps 
toward moving to Valley Forge. A member of the com- 
mittee, H. Gordon Fromm, of Dover, Del., an engineer, 
estimated that three years will be required to consum- 
mate the move, and recommended a target date of 
April 1, 1961. That is a date for us all to keep not only 
in mind, but in our hopes and prayers. 
a 


Meanwhile, let us all engage seriously in a reap- 
praisal—perhaps an “agonizing reappraisal’—of our 
entire American Baptist life. If at Valley Forge we are 
to be together, not only in one place, but also in one 
spirit, then deep, penetrating searchings of heart and 
mind and conscience surely must take place before we 
arrive there. 

First, let us forget the unpleasant behind-the-scenes 
experiences in Cincinnati, which have been exploited 
far beyond their importance. There were differences of 
opinion there, of course, but differences must never 
stand in the way of duty and responsibility. Now is the 
time to close ranks and to become a strong integrated 
force, ready to go forward in obedience to the com- 
mand of Christ. 

Second, let us stop thinking of ourselves as Eastern, 
or Midwestern, or Western Baptists, and start thinking 
of ourselves as American Baptists. A house divided 
against itself cannot stand, not even in the realm of 
religion. So, let there be a speedy end to sectionalism 
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nd partisanship of every description. Let us be one 
\merican Baptist Convention, united, indivisible. 

Third, let us go forward to an increasingly greater 
inity. And right here we should stand up as one man 
o repudiate and to reject all loose, irresponsible talk 
‘hat is designed either to discredit or to nullify the head- 
quarters decision at Cincinnati. 

For example, there are some among us who think of 
‘he American Baptist Convention largely in terms of its 
annual meetings. They insist that its actions are “purely 
advisory,” and therefore are not binding upon either its 
constituent churches or its cooperating agencies. So, 
declare those who hold this view, whether the national 
societies and boards move to Valley Forge is entirely 
up to them. Since some of them were incorporated 
bodies long before there was a national convention, the 
argument continues, they may now do as they please. 


Now, this argument is as erroneous as it is divisive. 
The American Baptist Convention must not be equated 
with its annual meeting. It is, according to the act to 
incorporate it under the laws of New York state, “a 
body corporate,” now bearing the name “American 
Baptist Convention,” under which it “shall have per- 
petual succession and shall have the right to purchase 
or to acquire by gift, devise, bequest, or otherwise, and 
to sell, convey, or otherwise dispose of, any real or per- 
sonal property.” Moreover, if the bylaws of the conven- 
tion are anything more than a scrap of paper, then the 
actions of the convention are not so “purely advisory” 
as some people think they are. 

Consider, for example, Article VII, with regard to 
cooperating organizations. Among other things, a co- 
operating organization must agree “to regulate its ex- 
penditures in accordance with a gross budget to be 
annually provided by the Finance Committee of the 
Convention”; “to solicit funds only on the approval of 
the Convention, or of its General Council given between 
the annual meetings of the Convention”; and “to pre- 
pare its budget and to make its financial reports in such 
form as the Finance Committee shall request.” 

How, then, can the actions of the convention be con- 
strued as “purely advisory”? So long as a cooperating 
agency is a member of the convention, it is both legally 
and morally bound to abide by the decisions of the con- 
vention. The only other honorable thing to do would 
be to terminate its affiliation with the convention. And 
it could do so, as the bylaws clearly state, “on the ex- 
piration of a year after written notice of a desire to ter- 
minate cooperation shall have been given.” 

It is, therefore, utter nonsense to say that the cooper- 
ating organizations of the convention—the national so- 
cieties and boards—may do as they please about mov- 
ing headquarters to Valley Forge, on the grounds that 
they were here first and so have the right to independ- 
ent action. It is the equivalent of saying that inasmuch 
as the thirteen original American colonies were here 
before there was a United States, they now have the 
right to repudiate the decisions and disregard the ac- 
tions of the federal Government. 

@ 

The thought of “going it alone” in our denomina- 
tional life should have ended with the forming of what 
s now the American Baptist Convention, fifty-one years 
igo. We may be sure that the emphasis then was not so 
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much on the “purely advisory” nature of convention 
action, as upon “voluntary cooperation” for the com- 
mon interests of all. Experience had taught that there 
were things the cooperating agencies could do better by 
working together than by working separately. 

And it is just that way today. “Going it alone” could 
easily mean financial and organizational disaster, as 
anyone who deals with budgets and finances will surely 
tell you. It is, therefore, unthinkable that either the 
executives or the boards of managers of our national 
agencies would even for a moment tolerate the idea 
of independent existence today. And it is even more 
unthinkable that the constituency of these national agen- 
cies—the people who pay the bills—would even for a 
moment tolerate such an idea. 

Urgently needed today are vastly stronger ties of de- 
nominational unity and cooperation, not weaker ones. 
Indeed, it may be that the very survival of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention is dependent upon these 
stronger ties. 

Fourth, let us go forward to the fulfillment of our 
world mission. Our Christian centers, our hospitals, our 
work among minority groups across the nation, our 
schools and colleges, our work in Latin America and in 
Alaska, our work in Asia and in Africa, church exten- 
sion here at home—these are our major interests and 
they should have precedence over everything else in our 
American Baptist life. How little and insignificant our 
picayune and petty differences are when we stand them 
alongside these towering giants! 

@ 

And we must never forget that our world mission is 
vitally related to the ecumenical movement—to world 
Christianity. Though the vote at Cincinnati against the 
Interchurch Center in New York was a vote against the 
National Council of Churches, it was no more so than 
it would have been ten, or five, or two years ago. The 
vote at Cincinnati was merely a reflection of what has 
been true all along—namely, that there are some Amer- 
ican Baptists who do not like the National Council of 
Churches and would vote against it even if its head- 
quarters were on the Chicago Midway or in Tim- 
buktu! It is greatly to be hoped, however, in the light 
of present world conditions, that the number of Amer- 
ican Baptists who feel that way shall rapidly decrease 
and finally fade away. 

We American Baptists have a contribution to make 
to world Protestantism, world Protestantism has a con- 
tribution to make to us, and the non-Christian world 
stands desperately in need of what all of us can give. 

So, on to Valley Forge! As April 1, 1961, draws 
nearer and nearer, let us resolve that, under God, we 
shall become a united denomination and that we shall 
go forward together to the fulfillment of our God-given 
purpose in the world. 

More than twenty-five centuries ago, Aesop showed 
conclusively, with a bundle of sticks, that in union is 
strength. A wise father, you will recall, gave his quar- 
reling sons each a stick at a time, and the sons found 
that the sticks were easily broken. But when the father 
handed them a bundle of sticks, they found that it could 
not be broken. 

The laws of life have not changed through the cen- 
turies that have passed since Aesop’s time. Now, as al- 
ways, in union is strength. 
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N A POPULAR VOLUME of a decade ago, The 

Big Fisherman, Lloyd Douglas dramatizes an inci- 

dent in his version of the life of Simon Peter which illus- 
trates a great conviction that has gripped my life. 

Simon Peter and a friend had just witnessed the 
healing of a lame child’s foot by Jesus, the village Car- 
penter. Unable to comprehend the experience, Simon 
says, “I wish I knew about the boy’s foot. What do 
you think, Justus? Has it been healed or not?” And 
Justus answers, “It’s too early to tell, but I hope so.” 
Simon replies, “So do I. It would be a great blessing to 
the child.” 

After a moment of silence, Justus says, “Do you 
mean that? And if you do, do you realize what this 
would mean, Simon? If this village Carpenter can 
change the laws of nature, nothing will ever be the 
same again, not for any of us! Nothing you ever thought 
about anything will be true, any more, ever!” 

From the other side of the resurrection, no idea has 
gripped me so overwhelmingly in its implications for 
my life, and for every person, of the reality of the living 
Christ. For the people of Palestine in the first century, 
if Jesus possessed healing power, then everything he 
said, every act of love, every revelation of God’s pres- 
ence, had new meaning and could change not only their 
lives, but the world. For my life, and for every person 
in this generation, if Jesus Christ truly lived again, 
and if we are convinced that he is a living reality in 
our spirits now, then his presence affects everything 
we do, all that we are, all our relationships with others, 
and all that we ever can be, here and through eternity. 

The familiar story of R. W. Dale, the British pastor, 
has infinite possibilities for every Christian. One day 
when Dale was writing an Easter sermon, the reality 
of the all but incredible fact burst upon him as it had 
never done before. He found himself saying, “Christ is 
alive—alive! Living as really as I myself am! My peo- 
ple shall know it, every Sunday, every day, as long as 
I live!” 

This idea of the living Christ has become an ines- 
capable conviction that will not let me go. No fear of 
the future is possible if Christ’s victorious life is a 
reality. No petty, selfish attitudes toward other peoples 
or races are tolerable in the light of his living presence. 
No sorrow can overcome me if Christ lives for those 
whom I love, and whom he loves. No soul is beyond 
his salvation, no problem is beyond solution, if I know 
that he lives and through him God is even now “recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.” 

I am deeply impressed by the fact that in these days 
man is discovering or releasing powers that are beyond 
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his ability to direct by himself. Intimate relationships 
are inevitable among nations and races—relationships 
that make our traditional human processes totally in- 
adequate, and even the best human leadership unequal 
to the demands of a new day. The kind of logic that 
could solve international tensions when a big cannon 
was our strongest weapon and a high wall our sure de- 
fense, is frightfully inadequate and irrelevant when in- 
tercontinental missiles become our weapons, when the 
annihilation of cities of millions of people is a grim 
possibility, and when possibly the future of life on this 
planet is at stake. 

In such a world, and in the midst of problems of this 
scope, no man may have the answers, but in the aware- 
ness of the presence of the living Christ, and in our 
humble willingness to measure our lives and our pur- 
poses against his love, and to follow where his Spirit 
leads, this living Christ can make us equal to this day 
and to each tomorrow. 

Other convictions radiating from this source have 
affected my life. If Christ is truly a living presence, 
living as we are, then the church becomes more than 
an individual building or an autonomous fellowship— 
yes, even more than separate denominations with their 
divisive methods and polities. The church of this living 
Christ becomes the body of Christ, a visible evidence 
of his presence, with power to effect changed lives, to 
minister in Christ’s Spirit to confused, discouraged, and 
fearful people, and to provide unanswerable evidence 
that men can live and work and serve together and 
reveal the possibilities of the kingdom of God on earth 
in their Christian fellowship. 

If Christ truly lives, then life’s greatest challenge is 
the world mission of the Christian church. What greater 
call can come to any person than the imperative to 
share our faith in him, to witness to his love and power, 
in a ministry of teaching and preaching and healing? 

From the enthusiasm of the early church to the pres- 
ent, the conviction that has inspired its greatest achieve- 
ments and filled it with power to change the world, has 
been the overwhelming faith that Christ lives. 

Nothing in my life has so gripped me as the power 
of this idea. Its potential to rebuke my selfishness and 
littleness of soul, to open new horizons of faith and 
service, its inspiration to launch out from the safe paths 
of the past to new unknown responsibilities in the future 
—these have constantly amazed and humbled me. If 
Christ is truly alive, and if, as he said, “Because I live, 
ye shall live also,” then our lives will never be the 
same again. My question is: Do we dare to accept the 
possibilities of this faith? 
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‘Our task is not finished—it has only begun!’ 


By AUGUST M. HINTZ 


Baptist Missions in a New Day 





T IS A NEW DAY— in missions, as well as in sci- 

ence. We Baptists are advancing all around the 
world. 

Last winter I visited all the Asian mission fields of 
American Baptists. Just five years earlier I had visited 
many of our mission stations in India, Burma, and the 
Philippines while participating in a study of new Amer- 
ican Baptist work in Thailand and Hong Kong. 

Going around the world twice in five years has 
enabled me to see at firsthand the thrilling progress 
which has taken place. Let me outline several phases 
of this progress. 

We have advanced in Thailand. It does not seem 
possible that only five years ago we were discussing 
how to develop a mission at the invitation of the Church 
of Christ in Thailand. Today, while we are still devel- 
oping, we have about two dozen missionaries at work 
in Thailand—in Bangkok, Chiengmai, Chiengrai, Mae- 
sariang, Mahachai, and Baw Gaow. Thrilling days are 
ahead as we seek to build a Christian community among 
those of Chinese and Karen backgrounds, working co- 
operatively with other major Protestant groups. 

We are established in Hong Kong. What dynamic 
Baptist churches there are in Hong Kong! Five years 
ago they were doing their utmost to care for the prob- 
lems caused by the inpouring of thousands of refugees, 
and they are still indefatigable in their enthusiasm 
to create new churches and enlarge existing facilities. 
But five years ago there was but one American Baptist 
missionary there to help; today there are six. And they 
are the only American missionaries in Hong Kong who 
speak the Swatow Chinese dialect, the language of some 
500,000 residents. They aid in the formation of new 
churches, in social-service projects, in the resettlement 
of refugee families, and in the teaching and adminis- 
tration of Chung Chi College, a Christian school for 
Chinese. 

We are developing an over-all world strategy. In 
late 1957, an extremely significant overseas planning 
consultation was held in America. With board mem- 
bers and officers of the Foreign Societies, leaders from 
overseas—nationals and missionaries—considered prob- 
lems for advance in all our fields. This meeting resulted 
in a carefully planned world strategy and program to 
be developed during the next several years, with a view 
to creating a deeper sense of oneness in the Baptist 
world mission. 

We are using up-to-date methods. Our mission lead- 
ers are seeking new ways for the new day, to enable us 
‘0 make still greater advance. The Christian center 
ipproach, which has been used effectively in many 
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American cities, is now proving to be adaptable to over- 
seas work. We visited the Christian center which was 
just getting under way in Bangkok last winter—and 
what a thrill it was to see large numbers of children 
and young people entering into the program! Modern 
audio-visual equipment and medical and technical de- 
vices speed the witness in all areas. 

We are appealing to youth. Our missionaries have 
always known how to adapt to changing conditions. 
So, after the Government of Burma took over Judson 
College, and it later became clear that we could not 
have a Christian university in Burma, an outstanding 
student Christian center was developed in Rangoon. 
The influence of this center, and of a similar one at 
Moulmein, is so vast that only God can know its far- 
reaching effects. Other centers are to be found in the 
Philippines, Japan, Assam, South India, and Thailand 
—and in Europe, where American Baptists help with 
funds. All are evidencing a profound influence on the 
lives of tomorrow’s leaders. 

We are seeking deeper understanding. Through the 
years, missionaries have contributed to an understand- 
ing of other faiths. With the new revival of ancient 
Oriental religions today, missionaries are studying other 
world religions even more carefully, to determine if 
our understanding of their adherents is deep enough. 
One of our new missionaries to India has been assigned 
to the Christian Institute for Study of Society and Re- 
ligion, under the auspices of India’s National Christian 
Council, to do research on current developments in 
Hinduism. Other opportunities, such as classes in the 
study of Buddhism at the Burma Divinity School, pro- 
vide for a deeper sensitivity in approach. 

We are transferring administrative responsibility. In 
many areas today, the work is under the control of the 
nationals themselves, not the missionaries. In the not- 
too-distant future, national Christians will be in charge 
of all the work overseas. The missionary of our Foreign 
Societies goes today, not to tell national Christians 
how to serve, but to assist them in their programs. 
I found no trace of a superior, colonial attitude among 
our missionaries anywhere. And what outstanding na- 
tional leaders we have! We are delighted to observe 
the dedicated leadership they are giving. Perhaps this 
is the most significant advance we have made, assuring 
the future of the Christian church around the world. 

We are improving and transferring properties. The 
physical facilities for our work have been greatly im- 
proved, even in the past five years. Our two hospitals 
in the Philippines, the campus of Central Philippine 
University, and the properties of seminaries in Assam 
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and South India and of schools in Japan are among 
those which have been strikingly rehabilitated. And the 
property in some areas has already been transferred to 
authorized property-holding bodies, with more in the 
process of transfer. 

We are training leaders better. We are providing 
scholarship aid for qualified people to secure training 
on the fields. In some cases these people come to the 
United States for study, but many of our overseas 
schools and seminaries have been upgraded in quality 
to make higher training available to more students. 

We are informing the constituency better. It appears 
to me that all of us are better informed about our over- 
seas missions than we have been in many years. The 
information made available to us has been extensive 
—particularly through the World Fellowship Offering. 
The success of this annual offering is evidence of our 
increased understanding and of our willingness to re- 
spond to a challenging program to meet an urgent need. 


Ir IS CLEAR TO ME that real strides have been 
made in our world-mission enterprise in these past five 
years. And we have only begun! Because our leaders 
are devoted, wise, and alert, they are keenly aware of 
the problems of the hour and ready to find new ways 
to face the future. A great new day is ahead. 

Now the time has come for American Baptists to take 
a major step, too. We of American Baptist churches 
need a greater concept of the work of the church as it 
is related to foreign missions. Let me suggest some steps 
in this direction. 

Develop a concept of the church as a worldwide 
fellowship of the redeemed. We must discover that the 
church is more than a building on a corner; that it 
is vastly more than a single congregation; that it is 
still more than a nation-wide denomination; that it is 
even more than a worldwide denomination. It is the 
totality of all people who fall at the feet of Christ, ex- 
claiming, “My Lord and my God!” 

Substitute “world mission” for “foreign mission.” We 
must no longer consider our fellow Christians of other 
countries as “foreign.”” We are now only a few hours 
separated from one another. And because of our one- 
ness in Christ, we have more in common with fellow 
Christians of other countries than we have with fellow 
American citizens who do not follow Christ. 

Love the nationals as we love our missionaries. The 
national leaders of the church overseas are as much a 
part of us as our appointed missionaries. Can we not 
reach the level of love and loyalty where we will support 
with our prayers and substance the world mission? 

Exchange leadership on a worldwide basis. What a 
fine thing it would ke if American Baptist churches 
would use on their staffs for a period of time trained 
leaders of other nations! They would learn much in 
serving with us. And what a fine thing it would be if 
some who are experts in the work of the church in 
America would go to serve for short periods of time in 
areas of need overseas! Further, why should not a suc- 
cessful Christian American doctor go at his own ex- 
pense to a mission hospital to serve for several months 
in order to provide relief for the overworked mission 
doctor, or to release him to do clinical work in remote 
areas? 
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Emphasize full-time Christian service for all Chri 
tians. Each Christian should be in full-time service. } 
he is not, he ought to re-examine his work and make 
Christian. Then, why should not business and gover 
ment leaders traveling throughout the world serve :; 
lay leaders in our overseas churches? 

Strengthen ministry to overseas students in Americ« 
We must find greater ways to meet the challenge 
students from overseas who are studying in our country 
More are coming every year, planning to return t 
their own homelands in a few years. What an unusua 
opportunity they provide for overseas outreach, rig] 
here on our doorstep! 

Challenge our finest youth for missionary service. Th 
place of the missionary in the world church is stil! 
great—and will be even more important in the future. 
Consecrated young people with keen imaginations, 
courageous spirits, and a willingness to adapt to every 
situation must be challenged to help lead the world 
church to new levels of service. 

Understand the problems of the world. We here at 
home must become more aware of the problems and 
opportunities we face throughout the world. We must 
study the other religions of the world and know what is 
happening, as they send missionaries to reach our peo- 
ple. How well-grounded are we in our faith? 

See the scope of our task. It is hard for us Christians 
in America to realize what a small minority we are 
in other parts of the world. Do you know that, includ- 
ing all Protestants and Roman Catholics, only 2 per 
cent of the population in India are Christian; 3 per 
cent in Burma; one-tenth of 1 per cent in Thailand; 
one-half of 1 per cent in Japan? In more than one field, 
whole villages have never even heard the gospel once! 
Our task is not finished—it has only begun! 

Increase financial support. America has no monopoly 
on inflation. The situation on our overseas fields is 
such that a dollar today does not begin to buy what 
it did some years ago. Increased giving by American 
Baptists will help to make up some of that difference. It 
will take sacrificial giving for us really to forge ahead 
in the face of spiraling costs. The alternative to a dra- 
matic increase in giving is retrenchment. 


Ours is a new day. Our leaders in the missionary 
movement, both at home and overseas, are meeting this 
day in a challenging way. 

Four of us attended a Baptist association meeting in 
the Garo Hills of Assam last winter. To reach the vil- 
lage we spent the greater part of a day driving in a 
jeep along narrow jungle trails, through the country of 
wild elephants and man-eating tigers. Almost a thou- 
sand Baptists—people just a generation away from 
headhunting—traveled for two to three days through 
this dangerous jungle country in order to attend. We 
shall always remember the Sunday morning when they 
placed garlands and strings of beads around our necks, 
and said: “We are very poor people. We wish we had 
much to give you; for we owe everything to you. Once 
we were born to die; but because you came with the 
gospel of Christ, we are now born to live.” 

To countless thousands more, life has been brought 
through our foreign-mission enterprise. We must cor- 
tinue to “make disciples of all nations.” 
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HE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION begins with 

you. The testimony of your life in your home, your 
community, your school, or your place of business is the 
most important contribution you can make to the world 
mission of American Baptists. From the individual, the 
mission of American Baptists spreads in ever-widening 
circles, beginning with the fellowship of believers in 
the individual church, and moving out through state 
conventions, city mission societies, the Home Mission 
Societies, the Foreign Mission Societies, and then to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. The focus of this article 
will be overseas missions, which is but one part of the 
great world mission of American Baptists—an impor- 
tant and challenging part. 

Some say that the day of overseas missions is over. 
Others say that the people of other lands are happy in 
their “native” religions and really do not appreciate 
the intrusion of the overseas missionary. “Hard-headed 
businessmen” want to know if any real results can be 
seen from all the investment made in the overseas mis- 
sion enterprise. And still others ask, “Are there unmet 
needs on the overseas mission fields?” Let me attempt 
to answer these questions. 

The answers are given from the vantage point of a 
recent trip made to gather firsthand impressions of our 
American Baptist overseas mission enterprise. Nineteen 
men and women left New York on January 21, 1958, 
and returned home fifty days later. We went to London, 
Paris, Rome, Cairo, Jerusalem, Beirut, Damascus, 
Karachi, New Delhi, and Agra; to South India, Ben- 
gal-Orissa, Assam, Burma, Thailand, Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, Japan, and Honolulu. Included in the 
group were laymen and women, pastors, three state 
secretaries, and one national secretary, with August M. 
Hintz, pastor of the North Shore Baptist Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and president of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Societies, serving as group conductor. 

Is the day of overseas missions over? Those who claim 
it is generally cite India as the prime example of what 
is happening in Southeast Asia and as a forerunner of 
what they insist will happen more widely in the years 
to come. India is a new nation. Having gained her in- 
dependence from Britain in 1947, she has now the right 
and responsibility of determining which “foreigners” 
will be admitted to India and which will be excluded. 
Very often missionaries are now being excluded. Even 
some missionaries who have given decades of faithful 
service have not been granted re-entrance visas follow- 
ing a year’s furlough in our country. Does this not in- 
c:cate that the day of overseas missions is over? 

No. But it does mean that the form of overseas mis- 
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The form of overseas missions is changing—changing rapidly, but 
its day is by no means over, nor will be in the foreseeable future 
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sions is changing, and changing rapidly. The Indian 
Government, for example, is eager to welcome mis- 
sionaries who have special skills to contribute to their 
new nation—skills as yet not possessed by Indian lead- 
ers. Missionaries are granted visas without undue delay 
if their presence in India is requested by Indian Baptist 
churches and people, and if their places of service meet 
the present requirements of the Indian Government. 

Far from being unwanted, missionaries in Southeast 
Asia today are in great demand. National Baptist lead- 
ers who are supervising much of the work of our over- 
seas witness continue to besiege us with requests for 
more missionaries, more money for building projects 
and for evangelistic outreach programs. The needs to- 
day take on different forms from those of decades past, 
yet they persist, and will continue to persist, until the 
nations of this earth become the nations of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ. The day of overseas missions 
is not over, nor will it be in the foreseeable future. 


Do THE ORDINARY PEOPLE of Southeast Asia 
appreciate the presence and service of missionaries, or 
do they merely tolerate them? The answer to this ques- 
tion comes more clearly through experience than 
through words. My experience leads me to say that 
the people of Southeast Asia are genuinely thankful for 
the presence of missionaries and would transmit that 
thankfulness to all American Baptists. Let me attempt 
to put my experience into words. 

Early one morning in South India we set out from 
Nellore to Kavali, expecting to reach our destination 
by noontime. Traveling in the old mission station wagon 
with Ruth Thurmond, the acting mission secretary, 
at the wheel, we soon came to a small church by the 
side of the road. There we were surprised to see a group 
of Indian Baptists who had gathered to show us their 
church, to place garlands of welcome about our necks, 
and to tell us of their plans and needs for the future. 
The welcome was warm and genuine. As we left, I 
wondered how many of our American church people 
would arise early and come to church simply to greet 
a couple of visiting Christians from overseas and extend 
to them words of brotherly greeting. 

A bit farther down the road we witnessed even more 
dramatically the desire of people to express their thanks 
to us for sending missionaries. A group gathered by 
the side of the road had set up two poles, between which 
they had hung a banner containing the one word 
“WELCOME.” They invited their “foreign visitors” to 
occupy the two chairs of honor in front of the group, 
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and then presented garlands of welcome and a brief 
program describing their work and needs. The group 
included old men and women, children and their par- 
ents, all of whom sat patiently on the ground during 
the short program. There was no church building— 
indeed, no building of any kind—to be seen anywhere. 
Grazing lazily in the open field near by were several 
oxen, unhitched from their old-fashioned carts, which 
stood by the side of the road. 

Evidently these people had come some distance to 
greet us and bring their simple words of thanks. But 
I was not prepared for the answer to the question I 
raised: where they lived and the distance they had 
traveled that morning. “We left our village,” they said 
in a matter-of-fact tone, “at 2:30 this morning, arriv- 
ing here at 5:30. We didn’t know when you would 
pass this way, and didn’t want to miss you.” It was then 
nearly 10:30, and they still had the return trip to make! 


E XAMPLES like this are abundant. Let me give but 
two more. We had met group after group by the side 
of the road between Nellore and Kavali. The largest 
one numbered about three hundred people. As we got 
out of the station wagon they formed two groups and 
asked us to walk under their banner of welcome and 
between the groups to their church building at the 
entrance to their village. As we walked, they fell in 
behind us, singing a song I shall never forget: “Hearty 
welcome to you, foreign visitor, hearty welcome to 
you.” We entered the church and they filled it to over- 
flowing. During their well-prepared program of wel- 
come, an old man rose to tell the story of his village. 

“We are a village of thieves,” he began. Instinctively 
I sought to secure more adequately my meagerly filled 
pocketbook! He continued: “When I was a young boy, 
a missionary came to our village to tell us of Jesus 
Christ. We beat him, stoned him, and threw him out 
of our village. We were thieves and had our own stand- 
ards and ‘ethics.’ We did not propose to consider any 
change, much less the radical change of forsaking our 
livelihood and way of life. But the missionary returned. 
He returned over and over again. ‘Today you see our 
peaceful village before you, with our fields and crops 
beyond. We are living with peace in our hearts and in 
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our village because your missionary continued to preac! 
the love of Christ, in spite of our belligerent attitud 
toward him. Now we want to thank you from th 
depths of our hearts for sending us the gospel of Jesu 
Christ and the life-changing message of love.” 

As we left the sanctuary, the pastor asked us to not 
the carving they had placed on the door. “That cross, 
he explained, “does not represent the cross of Christ. 
Rather, we have carved the cross of one of the thieves 
who died with our Lord on Calvary, and about it we 
have placed the words of Jesus to the pardoned thief: 
“This day thou shalt be with me in paradise!’ ” 

It was already late in the morning and we had tc 
press on toward Kavali. Not far down the road, how- 
ever, we saw a small group of people evidently await 
ing our arrival. The missionary said that our time was 
extremely limited, and that we could pause but briefly. 
The group was composed of eight people, including a 
small baby in his mother’s arms. All were poorly dressed 
Evidently they were not highly educated, and certainly 
were not of the upper caste in India. But their words of 
appreciation were genuine. What these people lacked 
in social grace, they made up in Christian grace. They 
gave us each a garland and two apples. We thanked 
them, had prayer together, and moved on to Kavali. 

After driving in silence for a moment, Miss Thur- 
mond asked: “Do you know what they gave you?” I 
answered, “Yes, two apples.” She replied: “Yes, two 
apples. But we missionaries never eat apples in India. 
We cannot afford apples. Neither can those Indian 
Christians. They have sacrificed more than you will 
ever know to give you an expression of their love for 
you and for those who have sent them the knowledge 
and the love of Jesus Christ.” 

I freely confess that I can no longer eat a simple 
apple without remembering the sacrifice of those gen- 
uinely thankful Baptists of South India. And I ask my- 
self whether or not I am as thankful for my religious 
heritage and my Christ as they are for theirs. 

Do the people of Southeast Asia appreciate the pres- 
ence of overseas missionaries? It is not what they said, 
but how they said it, and what they did, that gives a 
convincing answer in the affirmative, without a ques- 
tion of a doubt. 

Now let us turn to the “hard-headed businessman” 
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who wants to know if there has been any return on his 
i vestment in the mission enterprise. Perhaps all we 
;.ced to do is to recall the transformation of the village 
«i thieves. Whole villages have been redeemed and 
caanged. So have countless individuals. Others come 

eking something which, up to now, has escaped them. 
‘hey are modern counterparts of the rich young ruler 
who sought out Jesus, asking, “What must I do to in- 
herit eternal life?” An experience I had in Mandalay, 
Burma, is a case in point. 


We WERE PRIVILEGED to visit the audio-visual 
center in Mandalay, which is under the direction of 
Leonard Crain and his Burmese associate, Saw Lader. 
On Saturday night, they set up their movie projector 
and screen on a side street in Mandalay. Without ad- 
vance billing, the crowd gathered quickly until it num- 
bered over a thousand persons. Among other pictures 
shown was the story of the good Samaritan, done by 
Burmese actors, in a Burmese setting. The message was 
clear and unmistakable. During the changing of films, 
the operator put on a light so we could get a clearer 
view of the crowd. I was surprised to see more than a 
hundred Buddhist priests, garbed in their colorful saf- 
fron robes. 

I was told that many of these priests come seeking 
something which seems to be missing in their own re- 
ligion. They ask searching questions. They hope they 
may find in Christianity that which will meet their deep- 
est religious needs. Some find that for which they seek. 
Others, like the rich young ruler, go away to think over 
the answers they receive to their questions. All are en- 
riched by their contact with the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

In Tokyo, we met Baptist members of the Japanese 
Diet. A member of our group observed: “We under- 
stand that Christians in Japan number about one-half 
of 1 per cent of the population. Under these circum- 
stances, does Christianity have any influence upon the 
Japanese Government today?” Quickly the answer came 
back: “Christians and the Christian faith are the only 
hope for Japan, if she is to remain a peaceful nation 
among the nations of the world. The influence of Chris- 
tianity is far out of proportion to its numerical strength.” 
This fact “pes a well to other East Asian 
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Satervioe with h Toyohiko Kagawa at his home in Tokyo 
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countries. In many areas, the people are slow to become 
members of Christian churches. Yet, like Mahatma 
Gandhi, they quickly admit their deep debt to Christian 
teaching and faith and above all to the person of Jesus 
Christ. In the modern day of cultural and religious 
revolution in Asia, our investment in Christian missions 
has not been misplaced. Individuals have been changed, 
and so have whole villages and great geographical areas. 
Our investment must be increased in this day of change 
and great awakening if our world is to be directed in 
its course by Christian principles of love and mercy and 
peace. The alternative seems to be atheistic Communist 
imperialism. 

Finally, we ask the question: Are there still unmet 
needs on the overseas mission fields? Anyone who has 
visited Southeast Asia, no matter how briefly, knows 
full well the answer. The needs are overwhelming. 
Buildings need to be built and maintained, audio-visual 
equipment purchased, national leaders and programs 
supported, students trained in their homeland and in 
our country, and ministries of mercy maintained and 
expanded. The list would be too long to detail. There 
will be, for decades to come, needs which, under God, 
must be met by American Christians if we are to be 
faithful to the Great Commission of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. 


W E MET in the modest home of Toyohiko Kagawa 
in Tokyo. One question which was put to this modern 
Christian saint was: “What, in your opinion, is the 
major contribution American Baptists can make to 
Southeast Asia today?” After a slight pause there came 
the firm answer: “Love—send love. Send men and 
women who have love in their hearts for the common 
people of Asia, and who will tell of the love of God 
through Jesus Christ for all men everywhere—love so 
great that he gave his only Son for them.” 

For generations we have been sending just this kind 
of missionary to the uttermost parts of the earth. I have 
witnessed the love they who serve today have for the 
people to whom they minister. My hope and prayer is 
that our love and sacrifice may be worthy of theirs, and 
of him who gave his life on the cross that we might be 
one in him, and that the world might be saved. 
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OLD was never more plentiful in California, nor 

more desirable, than it is today. Though this gold 
is not the shiny, yellow metal which in 1849 caused 
people by the hundreds to abandon their homes, farms, 
and stores and take to the foothills in the mad rush for 
fame and fortune—which caused sailors and soldiers to 
desert en masse, town councils to cease to exist, and 
churches to close their doors—it is gold nevertheless. 
This gold lies deep in the hearts of the people—in the 
lives of the men and women and the youth who live 
in this rapidly growing state. 

More than fifteen hundred new residents are said to 
arrive in California each day of the year, enough to 
make a city of nearly ten thousand every week. Little 
wonder that California now ranks second in population 
to New York and is now making a bid for first place. 
The 1950 census listed California as having a popula- 
tion of 10,586,223, but a provisional estimate as of July 
1, 1957, put the figure at 13,992,000, showing a gain 
of 3,405,777, or 32 per cent. Comparable figures for 
New York showed an increase from 14,830,192 (1950 
census) to an estimated 15,888,000, a gain of only 
1,057,808, or about 7.4 per cent. If this rate of growth 
in California continues—and there is every reason to 
believe that it will—the population of the state by 1970 
will be twice what it is today. 

As is true in other states, much of California’s popu- 
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American Baptist churches 
in Los Angeles area 


There's Gold in California! 


In the lives of the people of this rapidly 
growing state . . . and in the scores of new 
American Baptist churches that serve them 


Avalon Village 





By JOHN C. SLEMP 
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lation increase is to be found in or near the large cities. 
According to the 1950 census, Los Angeles had a popu- 
lation of 1,970,358, which by February, 1956, had in- 
creased to 2,243,901. And San Francisco jumped from 
775,357 in 1950 to an estimated 807,000 in 1957. Fig- 
ures for both cities are much higher today, to say noth- 
ing of the new towns that are springing up for miles 
around. 

So there is gold in California! Mrs. Slemp and I 
found plenty of it on a summer’s journey to that fabu- 
lous land. Wherever we looked we saw golden oppor- 
tunities for building new American Baptist churches.’ 

Seeing these opportunities, and doing something 
about them, is the Los Angeles Baptist City Mission 
Society. Of the eighty-two churches in the area the so- 
ciety serves, D. S. Bennett, director of church extension, 
told us that forty-four had been started since 1945, and 
that of the forty-four, twenty-nine had been started 
since January 1, 1957. 

For on-the-spot study of some of these new churches, 
Mr. Bennett took time out of his busy schedule to serve 
as our chauffeur and guide par excellence. He took us 
first to the Judson Church, Gardena, where Paul A. 





1I deeply regret that the limits of our journey did not permit us to go beyond 
the Los Angeles and the San Francisco areas; for I am confident that in the 
territories of the Southern California Baptist Convention and of the Northern 
California Baptist Convention we would have found many advancing new 
churches.—J.C.S. 
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Garrison, pastor, is working faithfully in an area that 
for long had been neglected, overlooked, bypassed. In 
a survey of 721 homes in this somewhat isolated com- 
munity of low incomes and high delinquency, 68 per 
cent indicated a Baptist preference. So the City Society 
got busy, arranged to pay $42 a Sunday for the use of 
a school auditorium for one service only, and agreed 
to pay most of the pastor’s salary while the new church 
was struggling to be born. Interested first of all in church 
extension, the society forgot all about “returns” on its 
“investment.” Here was a missionary job to be done, 
returns or no returns. 

At Torrance, we saw the first unit of the Avalon Vil- 
lage Church, of which Harry J. Lansman is pastor. 
Organized June 28, 1953, with a membership of 80, 
the church now has 196 members and more than three 
hundred in Sunday school. A bright future seems as- 
sured for this church in a young, growing community. 


Ar SAN PEDRO, far to the south, we found Ocean 
View Church to be an excellent example of growth. 
John R. Gunn, the pastor, informed us that the mem- 
bership of the church had increased from 77 at the 
time of the dedication of its building, June 27, 1954, 
to 372 at the time of our visit. Of the 77 charter mem- 
bers and the 400 who had been received subsequently, 
225 had come by baptism. This church, already off to 
a good start and going strong, is dreaming now of a 
new sanctuary and an increasingly effective ministry to 
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Granada Hills 
this middle- and upper-income community, which is 
approximately 70 per cent Roman Catholic. 

On the way back from San Pedro we stopped at the 
building site of the Del Rey Church. The lot is to be 
paid for by the Tenth Avenue Church, from funds over 
and above its Unified Budget giving. A loan of $20,000 
from the Los Angeles Baptist City Mission Society, and 
another of $30,000 from the $3-million loan fund being 
administered by The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, will make possible the first building unit. 

Space limitations permit only a bare mention of the 
eighteen American Baptist churches in Los Angeles’ 
famed San Fernando Valley, twelve of which have been 
started since 1950. Many of these we saw in action, 
among them Woodley Avenue, Granada Hills, Valley 
Park, Northridge First, and Lindley Avenue. Valley 
Park, now meeting in a remodeled farm house on its 
five-acre property, hopes to get the first unit of its new 
building under way soon. 

Here in Los Angeles is a good beginning on what is 
obviously a colossal task—building enough churches 
to meet the needs of a rapidly growing population. But 
the work is going forward, despite its many attendant 
difficulties. Said a deacon of the brand-new Sunset 
Church, Pacific Palisades, where Glenn R. Hill, for- 
merly a missionary to India, is still looking for a build- 
ing site: “It seems impossible to build a church here, 
but my wife and I have seen enough happen already 
to make us want to give up and go along with those 
who believe it can be done.” 
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And who can doubt that it can be done, and will be 
done, not only at Pacific Palisades, but in the entire 
Los Angeles area? 


C ontInuING our journey to San Francisco, we 
found that W. Earle Smith, executive secretary of the 
San Francisco Bay Cities Baptist Union, had planned 
for us three full days of travel, so that we might see at 
firsthand as many as possible of the fifty new churches 
that have been organized there since 1942. Some of 
these were only in the process of being born, but their 
pastors and their small groups of dedicated members 
were counting on them in all earnestness. 

Our guide for the East Bay area, the first day, was 
Lester Kinzie, pastor of the Sobrante Valley Church, 
Richmond. This church, born in a trailer, was organ- 
ized April 30, 1953. At that time its membership was 
39; now it is 131. Its budget then was $8,189; now it 
is $17,124, a thousand dollars of which is for the Uni- 
fied Budget of the American Baptist Convention. 

Next on our itinerary was the site of the Clayton 
Valley Church, where we saw a piece of land, but no 
pastor and no people. But directly across the highway a 
new school building was being constructed, forerunner 
of a new community soon to be developed. 

Next in order were the Pleasant Hill Community 
Church, Walnut Creek, Roland E. Smith, pastor, which 
was organized in 1947, with only 13 members, and now 
has 231; the Valley Church, Walnut Creek, Melvin A. 
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Pekrul, pastor, which was organized May 1, 1951, with 
55 members, and now has 325; the First American 
Church, Hayward, Robert A. Murphy, pastor, which 
was organized in 1954, with 20 members, and now has 
182; the Bancroft Avenue Church, San Leandro, Jesse 
H. Parker, pastor, which was organized in 1944, with 
107 members, and now has 503. 

How were these new churches made _ possible? 
Through loans from the San Francisco Bay Cities Bap- 
tist Union and The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. It takes money to build churches, even in Cali- 
fornia! 


On THE SECOND DAY, with Dayle Scott, pastor 
of a mission church at Belmont, as our guide, we visited 
several new churches on the peninsula south of San 
Francisco, where new towns are springing up as fast as 
mushrooms on a warm summer night. 

At picturesque Sharp Park, by the sea, we saw the 
North Coastside Church—a rapidly growing church in 
a rapidly growing community. This church was started 
by the First, San Bruno, George Harrison, pastor, which 
itself had been started by the First, Burlingame, Cecil 
G. Osborne, pastor. 

For church extension in this area, too much credit 
cannot be given to Burlingame First and to Dr. Osborne 
for their far-sighted, dynamic leadership. Time after 
time they have given both money and members, in the 
belief that a church of 750 members is large enough 
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for effective work, and that when it reaches that size 
it ought to extend its influence by helping other churches 
get started. . 

At the First Church, Linda Mar, we found Ivan B. 
Estes, pastor, in his work clothes, taking care of some 
odds and ends about the building that was still un- 
finished. This was his third church-building undertak- 
ing, and still he is a young man. His church member- 
ship has grown from 30 in 1954 to 150 today. By the 
time these lines appear in print, a new educational unit 
probably will be under construction. And his church 
is even now helping another get started! 


We FOUND SIGNS of remarkable vitality at the 
First Church, Menlo Park, where Luther A. Planken- 
horn is pastor; and at the First, San Mateo, Leth David- 
son, pastor. Beginning with a membership of 10 in May, 
1947, the Menlo Park church now has a membership 
of 435. The San Mateo church, with 45 members in 
1946, now has 425. The cost of its first building unit 
was $45,000. Its building plans call for a new sanctu- 
ary, a social hall, and additional Sunday school facili- 
ties within the next year and a half. 

On our third day in San Francisco, a Sunday, we 
crossed the Golden Gate Bridge to worship with the 
congregation of the First Church, San Anselmo, of 
which Jerald H. Traeger is pastor. Our hosts for the 
day, Mr. and Mrs. Traeger took us in the afternoon to 
the building site of the Novato Church, of which Roy 
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W. Herndon is pastor. San Anselmo First is a cosponsor 
of the Novato Church. 

At Santa Venetia, near by, we found a situation that 
doubtless is similar to situations in hundreds of other 
new communities in the United States. In a town of 
5,000 population, there is only one Protestant church! 
Terra Linda, a neighboring community of 3,000, also 
has only one Protestant church! And Marinwood, not 
far away, population 4,000, has two Protestant churches 
meeting in homes. 

This is the story almost anywhere you turn in the 
Bay Cities area. More and more people are moving in, 
and more and more churches are needed. “Churches 
have grown and many new ones have .been founded,” 
declares W. Earle Smith, “but on the whole the churches 
have fallen far behind the terrific increase in popula- 
tion.” And figures supplied by Cecil G. Osborne indi- 
cate that, in order to keep pace with the probable popu- 
lation increase by 1970, the Bay Cities area must have 
sixty new churches at a cost of nearly two million 
dollars. 


Tuere’s GOLD in California! And those who have 
discovered it, especially in the big cities, are as excited 
over it as the Forty-niners were over the shiny, yellow 
metal they found in the foothills more than a century 
ago. They believe that here is the wave of the future 
for American Baptists—in building new churches that 
are adequate to the needs of our expanding frontiers. 
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HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By 
E. Q. James. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.75. 

For a brief, readable, authoritative 
story of the religious beliefs and prac- 
tices of mankind, this is the book to 
buy. Its eight essay-type chapters, hap- 
pily not cluttered by footnotes or an- 
alytical outlines, give all the essential 
information in a form that the reader 
may easily comprehend. A chapter on 
“How Religion Began” gets the book 
off to a good start. Following that are 
three chapters on religion in the an- 
cient Middle East, in India, and in 
China and Japan. Next is a chapter on 
Zoroastrianism and Judaism, and after 
that a chapter on the religions of 
Greece and Rome. The last two chap- 
ters are titled “Christianity and Islam” 
and “The Study of the History of Re- 
ligions.” An intelligible writing style 
and sound scholarship are here hap- 
pily combined in telling a story that 
every well-informed religious leader 
must know. The author is professor 
emeritus of the history and philosophy 
of religion in the University of Lon- 
don. 


INTERCESSORY PRAYER. By Ed- 
ward W. Bauman. The Westminster 
Press. $2.00. 


This is a rather good book on one 
kind of prayer. It is divided into two 
sections: Part One dealing with the 
problems of intercession, and Part 
Two with the practice of intercession. 
The author has no time whatever for 
building up any magical conception 
of prayer. He deals realistically with 
the questions people ask, such as: 
“How can we be sure God hears us?” 
“Doesn’t he already know what others 
need before we pray?” “Why does 
God wait for us to pray before help- 
ing others, if he does?” 


RELIGION AS CREATIVE IN- 
SECURITY. By Peter A. Bertocci. 
Association Press. $2.50. 


This book spells out religion as the 
search for maturity. It is the author’s 
contention that flight from insecurity 
is catastrophic to any kind of human 
growth. Religion, at its best, is never 
a sedative for nerves, nor does it guar- 
antee peace of mind. Its symbol is the 
cross, not a tranquilizing pill. To 
achieve maturity in religion we have 
to achieve maturity in every phase of 
our life. Religion is the pursuit of cre- 
ativity by God and men. At its best it 
is God and men in partnership. It is 
in insecurity that men become most 
creative. Socrates said, “The purpose 
of life is not to live, but to live well; 
the unexamined life is not worth liv- 
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ing.” Religion might be defined as 
“worth-while suffering.” We have to 
rethink our conception of God. He 
can not be both all-powerful and all- 
loving, and the real power of God is 
the power of love. God is limited by 
men’s freedom. Most of all, he is a 
suffering God, the God who bears a 
cross. He does all in his power to in- 
spire and help men to develop the fel- 
lowship of creative love. To be obedi- 
ent to God and loyal to him is to 
share cooperatively in what he is seek- 
ing to do for us and our neighbors. 
It is to share in the most creative 
venture there is—the nurture and sus- 
tenance of persons. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF 
ADULTS. By Earl F. Zeigler. The 
Westminster Press. $2.75. 


The author of this book has served 
for over twenty years with the Board 
of Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A. This book 
deals with what adult Christian Edu- 
cation is; the interests, needs, and 
goals of adults; and how to organize 
and administer adult education in the 
church. There are special chapters on 
work with young adults, the middle- 
aged, and older people. The last chap- 
ter deals with questions about adult re- 
ligious education. 


THE DIARY OF PETER PARSON. 
By W. B. J. Martin. Abingdon 
Press. $2.75. 


A very much alive Congregational 
minister in Edinburgh, with a pene- 
trating mind, has spent the last half- 
hour of every day keeping a diary 
which he calls “The Late-Night Re- 
flections of a Parish Minister.” This 
book consists of certain entries from 
that diary. When this minister is not 
preaching, he is visiting other services, 
but is appalled by the dullness. He 
asks why religious people are so 
“good” and affirms that it is more im- 
portant to listen to questions than to 
answer them. He is certain that phi- 
losophy and theology are built upon 
the temperament of the individual 
writer. His own religion, expressed in 
nontheological terms, consists of the 
sense of belonging to God first and 
then to his fellow men. 


THE SEVEN LETTERS. By Hugh 
Martin. The Westminster Press. 
$2.25. 

An able British religious scholar of- 
fers an enlightening and inspiring in- 
terpretation of Revelation, in this 
study of letters to the churches in 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thya- 
tira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Lao- 





dicea. The severest letters are written 
to the churches in Sardis and Lao- 
dicea, apparently the only group not 
facing persecution. The kindest letter 
is to Philadelphia, in which there is 
not a word of reproach. First the 
noble efforts and “good works” of all 
the churches are commended. Then 
follows a call to all to find life in living 
and dying for Christ. The churches are 
charged with “cooling off” spiritu- 
ally, compromising, and tolerating evil 
practices. The main purpose of the 
book is to encourage the Christians, 
facing demands to worship the em- 
peror, to remain loyal to Christ. 


A YEAR WITH THE BIBLE. By 
John Marsh. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50. 

In this book is a suggested Bible 
reading for every day in the year, with 
the author’s commentary on the pas- 
sage suggested. A person reading this 
book would not read the Bible from 
cover to cover, but would get the 
best of the Bible somewhat chronologi- 
cally, although not entirely so. The 
author has arranged these readings 
under six headings: ““The Way of Un- 
derstanding,” “The Way of Medita- 
tion,” “The Way of Wisdom,” “The 
Way of Realization,” “The Way of 
Appropriation,” and “The Way of Ex- 
pectation.” An epilogue titled “What 
Shall I Render?” deals with the 
thanksgivings of the Bible in terms of 
living out our thankfulness. More than 
half of the readings are devoted to the 
Old Testament. The New Testament 
readings, particularly selections from 
the Gospels, are characterized as fur- 
thering ideas which are first presented 
in the Old Testament. 


A COMPANION TO THE BIBLE. 
Edited by J.-J. Von Allmen. Intro- 
duction by H. H. Rowley. Oxford 
University Press. $6.00. 


According to a blurb on the jacket 
of this volume, this is not a Bible 
dictionary in the usual sense, “but a 
reference work in which the major 
theological terms and ideas are de- 
fined and explained in an illuminating 
manner.” And this statement should 
be a clear warning to all who use this 
book. The student should try to dis- 
cern the difference between theologi- 
cal interpretation and objective defi- 
nition. Not to make this distinction 
is to run the risk of accepting a given 
theological point of view as being 
precisely what the Bible says. For ex- 
ample, most Baptists would heartily 
disagree with the discussion of bap- 
tism in this book, which, to this re- 
viewer at least, is far more theological 
than definitive. However, used with 
discrimination, this book can be, as 
it says it is, a “companion” to the 
Bible. 
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Audio-visuals for Mission-Study Themes 


Home: Christian Concerns of North American Neighbors 
ForeEIGN: The Christian Mission in the Middle East 


By ESTHER P. WENGEL 


O YOU HAVE a concern for 

your North American neighbors 
with regard to poverty, race relations, 
housing, and religious discrimination? 
Do you want to know more about the 
Baptist world mission in Alaska and 
the Middle East? 

A variety of visual materials are 
recommended for the home-mission 
theme and the foreign-mission theme. 
These motion pictures and filmstrips 
can make your study both fascinating 
and informative. Your Baptist Film 
Library is ready to help you plan your 
programs. 

The motion picture North Ameri- 
can Neighbors will guide churches in 
the neighbor nations of North Amer- 
ica to a deeper awareness of their 
Christian responsibility for sharing 
the problems and concerns of their 
fellow men from Canada across the 
tip of Alaska, reaching down into 
Mexico, and particularly in the tropi- 
cal islands of Haiti and Puerto Rico. 
The department of Baptist films co- 
operated with the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission in the production of 
this film. 

The motion picture Out of the Dust 
has a timely theme which also fits 
into the study on the home theme. An 
American engineer in Cuba finds the 
reconstruction of man more important 
than man’s constructions; the pastor 
of a rural church helps his people find 
their daily bread as well as the bread 
of life; and a Mexican boy wishes to 
serve his people as a doctor. Each one 
of these presents inspiration as he 
gives his life to God in his own way. 








Left to Right: Scenes from 
September, 1958 
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In They, Too, Need Christ, the 
Martinez family comes to this country 
seeking a better way of life. The Prot- 
estant minister assists them in their 
problems of adjustment. They learn 
that the most important thing to God 
is not the imposing church building 
or the pomp and the ceremony, but 
the individual person and his needs. 

A young missionary couple talk to a 
group of Mexican workers in a semi- 
nary in Mexico City in the film Re- 
port from Mexico. They tell of the 
Protestant schools, work in a city 
Christian center, and a rural church 
that the villagers are themselves 
building. 

A new color filmstrip on our work 
in Alaska, entitled Alaskan Panorama, 
takes us to churches in Cordova and 
Kodiak. We see a little brother and 
sister as they enter into the life of the 
Baptist children’s home at Kodiak; 
and at Ouzinkie we visit with the mis- 
sionary skipper of our chapel ship 
Evangel. 

Baptist missions in Cuba and Mex- 
ico can be seen in the filmstrip My 
Name Is Pablo, based on the motion 
picture Out of the Dust. Another film- 
strip on Spanish-speaking Americans, 
entitled No Longer a Stranger, is the 
dramatic story of the Martinez family 
and their problem of adjustment in a 
new land. Reading scripts for children 
and adults. 

Additional motion pictures and 
filmstrips for use with the home-mis- 
sion study theme are now in your Bap- 
tist Film Library. 

When we think of the foreign-mis- 
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sion theme, we think of the Moslem 
world with its varied religous, politi- 
cal, and cultural problems. 

In the motion picture Mid-East 
Profile we see how the patterns cast by 
the Middle East nations may change 
the shape of history for all of us. The 
Moslem religion, and how it differs 
from Christianity, is shown, and also 
what Christian missions are contribut- 
ing to these people in spite of many 
difficulties. 

In South of the Clouds a Moslem 
girl, from an aristocratic family, and 
a Christian, from the poor section of 
the city, are roommates at a Christian 
girls’ school in Lebanon. After a diffi- 
cult start, their friendship becomes 
firm and they decide to work together 
for the summer vacation, helping the 
village people. 

A documentary travelogue on the 
Holy Land and the Middle East, en- 
titled Where Jesus Walked, shows Je- 
rusalem and Gethsemane. Present-day 
scenes provide an authentic pictorial 
background to this film and another, 
The Crescent and the Cross, in which 
two travelers recall their visit to the 
Middle East. 

Filmstrips on the foreign-mission 
theme include: Village Reborn, the 
story of a literacy class in a village 
church and how it revolutionized the 
life of an entire Egyptian village; and 
Wait a Minute, in lively color cartoon 
drawings. Mr. Wait-a-Minute tells a 
group of American children how the 
money they give in their church-school 
classes helps to feed and clothe the 
hungry and destitute children all over 
the world. The coins that might be 
spent for candy and comic books can 
send life-giving medicines and vita- 
mins to children in Asia, the Middle 
East, and elsewhere. This film appeals 
to children. 

Also included among the filmstrips, 
is Exiles in the Holy Land, which il- 
lustrates how funds, food, clothing, 
and medical supplies given through 
the Protestant churches of America 
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make possible the ministry of self-help 
projects. 

When a goat herder throws a rock 
into a cave near the Dead Sea in the 
filmstrip Discovering Hidden Treas- 
ures, he starts a chain of events that 
leads to a study of documents which 
casts light on the Bible. Maps and pic- 
tures of the area where the scrolls 
were found, how they are handled, 
and close-ups of the scrolls themselves 
are shown. 

To help you present a visual pro- 
gram on the home- and foreign-mis- 
sion themes, the department of Baptist 
films is distributing these motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips. For further in- 
formation, contact your nearest Bap- 
tist Film Library. 


Have You Ordered Your 1959 
‘A Book of Remembrance’? 


It will not be long until the new 
edition of A Book of Remembrance 
will be off the press. Priced at $1.00, 
this edition will contain a wealth of 
information about American Baptist 
work at home and overseas. Many 
new features will be added to make 
this book as complete an encyclopedia 
of American Baptist work as possible. 
Order your copy now from your Bap- 
tist book store, or write to the Depart- 
ment of Literature, 152 Madison Ave., 


New York 16, N.Y. 


‘New Literature’ 
Subscription Plan 


Are you one of the more than 
twelve hundred American Baptist sub- 
scribers to the “New Literature” plan? 
If not, we think you would like to 
know about this service provided by 
the Council on Missionary Coopera- 
tion of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion. A subscription for “New Litera- 
ture” brings you a copy of A Book of 
Remembrance (1959 edition mailed 
December 1) ; four issues of The Secret 
Place, the excellent little devotional 
booklet which is used by thousands 
to supplement their Bible reading or 
for meditation or family worship; the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board booklet ““Tomorrow” ; new leaf- 
lets produced by the Council on Mis- 
sionary Cooperation, and many new 
leaflets and booklets from the various 
societies and agencies within the con- 
vention. Packets are mailed on a bi- 
monthly basis. 

A subscription for “New Litera- 
ture” will not bring you all the new 
literature produced by the conven- 
tion, but it will help to keep you in- 
formed on many aspects of conven- 
tion work. Only $1.50 will begin your 
subscription right away. Write to the 
Department of Literature, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Adrift in a Human Sea 


How American Baptists serve through Church W orld Service 


By ADA P. 


O, THE “HUMAN SEA” has 
nothing to do with New York, 
London, or Tokyo. They were dis- 
tant cities when these events began to 
flow like a mighty tide. The story has 
to do chiefly with an island. How 
many square miles in the county where 
you live? How many people live in 
your county? This island and its ad- 
jacent related territory on the main- 
land have an area of 391 square miles 
and a population of about three mil- 
lion, increasing year after year by an- 
other quarter-million through births 
and influx of refugees. It is Hong 
Kong, with adjoining Kowloon and 
New Territories on the mainland of 
China across Victoria Harbor. 
Though the island itself is only 
eleven miles long, it provides one of 
the greatest transshipment ports in 
the world. The opening of Hong Kong 
and other “treaty ports” in China, in 
1841 and 1842, is well known, both in 
world history and in mission history, 
for the two histories are inseparable. 
While prospects looked bright for ac- 
cess to the long-closed mainland, mis- 
sionaries took up temporary residence 
near by on Portuguese Macao, a tiny 
island only six square miles. Before 
long the opened ports were “invaded” 
by missionaries “spying out the land.” 


First Protestant Church 

The American Baptist Missionary 
Union decided at first to concentrate 
in Hong Kong, with enough mission- 
aries to afford companionship and 
mutual helpfulness in time of adver- 
sity. Missionary William Dean, at 
Bangkok, was moved to Hong Kong 
in October, 1842, and in May of the 
following year he founded the first 
Protestant church in China composed 
of Chinese members. This _ little 
church family spoke the Swatow dia- 
lect, and to this day American Bap- 
tists have been the only American mis- 
sion responsible for work among this 
language group. Response was good 
in those days. The little chapels were 
filled to capacity and expansion was 
the word of the hour. 

The same is true today. Though the 
missionaries moved on to open the 
South China Mission at Swatow, and 
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the church was left for many years 
with Chinese leadership and occa- 
sional visits from missionary friends, a 
new church was born on Kowloon, 
too, and in the 1930’s built its present 
beautiful building. For over a century, 
then, American Baptists have main- 
tained their helpful connection with 
Hong Kong churches, though not 
through the establishment of institu- 
tions and the helping hand of a resi- 
dent missionary staff. 


Church World Service 


Today the street dwellers of post- 
war Hong Kong look with expectancy 
to anyone who can meet the differ- 
ence between hunger and cold and 
health and the minimum of comfort. 
The churches have a broad humani- 
tarian program thrust upon them, but 
even so they are the kind of churches 
that take inititative in becoming their 
brother’s keeper. 

Church World Service is the major 
Protestant answer to appeal for relief 
from many areas of the world. Proba- 
bly at no time in history have there 
been such hosts of destitute and home- 
less human beings floating between 
today and tomorrow. No one denomi- 
nation could make an impression on 
the need. The American Baptist act- 
ing on the Hong Kong advisory com- 
mittee of Church World Service is 
Edna D. Smith, secretary, and the 
director is Kenneth G. Hobart, former 
American Baptist missionary in the 
South China Mission. 

In 1957 alone the Government pro- 
vided accommodations for 22,873 peo- 
ple in housing developments. Church 
World Service has its own govern- 
ment-approved projects in resettle- 
ment, relief goods, and spiritual nur- 
ture. Much of the latter work is done 
in cooperation with missions which 
have staff trained and equipped for 
this ministry. In fact, it is the policy 
of Church World Service to turn over 
its projects to qualified local groups 
and reach out to meet untouched 
needs. 


Resettlement Area 
Chuk Yuen Resettlement Area has 
110 cottages for refugees, and is look- 
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ng for a site to build the same num- 
ver of cottages and a community cen- 
ter. Unoccupied land in Hong Kong 
is almost nonexistent. The village, 
built in 1954, consists of 192 one-room 
and kitchenette cottages. Here tenants 
paid about $3.50 U.S. a month, and 
now all but a few have paid the $735 
required to receive title to their 
houses. In 1956, more than thirty 
families were settled in the new cot- 
tages at Shatintao, and a community 
center was erected, with two class- 
rooms which can be made quickly into 
an auditorium, rooms for the clinic, 
vocational training, distribution of re- 
lief goods, and a kitchenette. In this 
same area are some fifty one-room cot- 
tages for fire and flood victims. Dis- 
asters are frequent because of flimsy 
dwellings, fuel hazards, and typhoons. 


Food and Clothing 


The ministry to children is a com- 
pensating one. At another settlement, 
Shek Kip Mei, 45,000 fire victims are 
housed and dry milk is distributed. 
Prior to this, thousands of children 
were not receiving milk in any form, 
partly because it is not a customary 
item in the Chinese diet. Persuasion 
and demonstration were necessary to 
get the program started, but today 
about 1,000 children and pregnant 
women a day come for their half-pint 
of milk. The milk powder is supplied 
free by the United States department 
of agriculture. The milk is distributed 
largely at “milk-bars.” Through spe- 
cial projects of their own, mission co- 
operation, and schools a daily ration 
goes to 32,000 persons annually. 

Food and clothing distribution is 
done principally through seventy-eight 
churches, which appoint welfare com- 
mittees to investigate the real need, 
recommend qualified persons, and 
then conduct the actual distribution. 
The year 1958 will probably exceed 
the previous figure of 50,000 receiving 
rice, flour or cornmeal, beans, and 
cottonseed oil. About 12,000 pounds 
of California dried fruits were picked 
by young people’s groups, commer- 
cially processed, and sent as “special 
gifts’—a very rare treat, indeed. 
About a million vitamins were dis- 
tributed. Home-made soap is distrib- 
uted through schools, orphanages, and 
churches. At Christmastime, nearly 
11,000 pounds of it appeared in gay 
wrappings as Christmas gifts. Volun- 
tary agencies contributed approxi- 
mately 149,000 pounds of clothes and 
over 17,000 pounds of bedding. 

Interestingly, the college students 
work projects committee was the larg- 
est single beneficiary in 1957. Needy 
worthy students must be conserved for 
tomorrow’s leadership under the slo- 
gan “No help without self-help and 
no self-help which does not aid some- 
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one else.” Students are engaged in 
many capacities. Work relief is a gen- 
eral practice. American Baptist money 
goes to maintain ten beds in the 
Haven of Hope Tuberculosis Sanato- 
rium, operated by a committee of mis- 
sionaries and other church people and 
providing beds for 110 patients. About 
3,000 die annually from tuberculosis. 
To conserve the children growing up 
under such abnormal conditions, day 
nurseries provide food, medical care, 
and training. 

In addition to these services the 
missions have their own programs. It 
is taking all of them together to pro- 
vide the individual and the family 
with a sense of “belonging” to some- 
thing, to somebody, rather than being 
simply adrift in the human sea. God, 
as manifested in the compassionate 
Christ, is, as always, the answer to 
limitless human need. 


Missionaries 

With the arrival of Rev. and Mrs. 
Hugh W. Smith in 1958, the mission- 
ary staff now numbers two couples 
and two single women. Edna Smith 
works largely with children and 
mothers; Sara Downer teaches science 
and music at union Chung Chi Col- 





lege. Rev. and Mrs. Loren Noren 
carry on an extensive program in the 
churches, among college students, and 
in the community. Mr. Noren is also 
comptroller of the college. 

Three of these missionaries pres- 
ently engrossed in the program came 
out of South China speaking the 
Swatow dialect. Miss Downer, with 
her West China language, is trying 
hard to increase her fluency in this 
other tongue. Before Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Smith, newly arrived for the 
first time, there lies the long, hard 
road to a grasp of this very difficult 
language. 


Evangelistic Spirit 

Crowning all the work is the evan- 
gelistic spirit of the churches. One 
refugee church, started in a home in 
1938, today is the founder of four 
other churches and five chapels. The 
pastor of this first church, Kowloon 
City Swatow Baptist Church, now 
with eight hundred members, is Lee 
Chun Tsek. He was present in the 
fall of 1957 for the overseas planning 
consultation held in New York and at 
Green Lake. He continued in the 
United States for one semester at Ber- 
keley Baptist Divinity School. 


Tidings from the Fields 
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With the Same Measure 


By HENRY A. McCANNA 


= Rural Baptist Church of the 
Year Award for 1958 was pre- 
sented to the Ollie Baptist Church, 
Ollie, Ia. The award is made annually 
by the Central Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Kansas City, Kans. 

Ollie is a village with a population 
of three hundred. Situated in the 
southeastern section of Iowa, many 
of the people commute to the near-by 
city of Ottumwa for work, but most 
of the people are farmers. 


Bright Future 


At a time when many rural churches 
struggle to survive, the Ollie Baptist 
Church grows steadily and faces a 
bright future. The church’s vitality 
is evidenced by the 146 resident mem- 
bers and an equal number in the Sun- 
day church school. The budget for 
1958 is approximately $10,000. 

Ollie’s strength is not accidental. 
The church is a living verification of 
Luke 6:38: “Give, and it shall be 


given unto you; good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and run- 
ning over, shall men give into your 
bosom. For with the same measure 
that ye mete withal it shall be meas- 
ured to you again.” 

The church’s record is one of con- 
stant service, which commanded the 
loyalty of the members and the respect 
of the community. To understand 
why the Ollie Baptist Church gained 
one must note the ways in which it 
gave. 

In 1944, the building was destroyed 
by fire. The pastor, A. F. Meredith, 
drew up plans for a new building, and 
the people responded to his leader- 
ship. Mr. Meredith died in 1947, 
while on a mission for the church, and 
an outdoor memorial bulletin board 
serves as a perpetual reminder of his 
dedication. 

During the Second World War, the 
church kept in close contact with its 
men in the armed services. When the 
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men returned home, they reciprocated 
their church’s devotion measure for 
measure by bringing the new building 
to completion in 1948. A conscious- 
ness of the church’s worth stimulated 
many men who helped erect the build- 
ing to unite with the church. Thus the 
erection of the building reflected at- 
tributes of the members, who are 
sturdy, cheerful, and friendly. 


Qualified Pastor 

By providing an adequate parson- 
age and salary, the church is blessed 
with the services of a dedicated, quali- 
fied pastor. Orval Roach and his fam- 
ily are in the center of any worthy 
community project. Mr. Roach’s min- 
istry demonstrates that effective evan- 
gelism in rural areas may involve driv- 
ing the school bus to become better 
acquainted with the youth, serving as 
a volunteer fireman, sharing the har- 
vesting of crops, or outdoing the men 
in wood chopping. 

Opportunities for the youth of the 
church and the community include a 
youth choir, 4-H and Boy Scout ac- 
tivities, and the Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship. As a special Hallowe’en proj- 
ect, the young people went around 
the town on a hayride and collected 
money for the Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program. Instead of a gift ex- 
change at Christmastime, they com- 
bined the money they would have 
spent on each other and sent it to the 
Central Baptist Children’s Home, 
Lake Villa, Ill. 

The challenge of higher education 
is presented to the youth through such 
opportunities as a banquet, where 
they meet college leaders. It is not sur- 
prising that there are many young 
people in this church. 


One for Every Ten 

The ratio of baptisms is one for 
every ten members of the church 
school. The use of the Judson Key- 
stone graded curriculum increased the 
number of baptisms. Church officers 
and teachers receive both training and 
appreciation, and give both dedica- 
tion and cfficiency in return. Exten- 
sive use of American Baptist Conven- 
tion programs is a significant factor 
in the church’s success. 

The Year of Baptist Achievement 
program increased attendance consid- 
erably. During the past two years the 
church participated in the eight-step 
every-member canvass, which resulted 
in a one-third increase in the annual 
budget. The current Lay Develop- 
ment Program meets with enthusias- 
tic response. This church proves the 
effectiveness of lay leadership. The 
members are good stewards of the soul 
as well as of the soil. 


The public-school teachers are 


shown appreciation through an an- 
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Ollie Baptist Church council inspects new floor sponsored by Ladies Aid 


nual  church-sponsored _ banquet. 
Church members give leadership in 
various phases of community life. Sev- 
eral members recently developed a 
new business enterprise. Another 
member successfully sparked a project 
to provide lighting for the athletic 
field. Members helped to develop a 
summer recreation program. The 
Community Mix is a community-wide 
organization which is concerned with 
the best interests of both town and 
country. Along with other agencies, 
the churches of Ollie formed a com- 
munity council. 

Ollie is a wholesome rural com- 
munity, where the residents enjoy the 
kind of security which comes from a 
sense of belonging and the joy of 
doing things together. When a mar- 
riage is forthcoming, everyone in town 
attends the shower. The annual Com- 
munity Day is an event in which all 
participate. The Ollie Baptist Church 
always has a float in the parade, and 
two years ago won the first prize. 

Not content with making their own 
community a good place in which to 
live, members of the Ollie Baptist 
Church serve as civic leaders through- 
out the country. They give leadership 
in the English River Baptist Associa- 
tion and in the Iowa Baptist State 
Convention. An annual Sunday school 
picnic held at the Baptist camp 
grounds at Forest Lake, Ia., provides 
an additional channel of fellowship. 
It is not difficult to sense that these 
people love one another. 

The Baptist Ladies Aid serves many 
dinners, both as a service to the com- 
munity and in behalf of the church. 
At Thanksgiving, families come from 
all over the area to partake of a 
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bountiful dinner prepared by the 
women of the church for a nominal 
fee. The Ladies Aid provides meals 
free of charge to families in bereave- 
ment. 

A willingness to help whenever 
needed brought in large returns for 
the women. They initiated a $2,000 
project to install a terrazzo floor in 
the church basement. This remodeling 
rendered the sexton’s task more diffi- 
cult; but, like all the other officers, 
he is happy to return “with the same 
measure.” Few churches are kept as 
clean and comfortable as the Ollie 
Baptist Church. 


An Active Ministry 

An active ministry to any in need 
involves the church in many deeds of 
kindness. Members harvested sixty 
acres of corn for a family when the 
husband and father was hospitalized. 
They cared for a family of children 
whose mother died, harvested ninety 
acres of beans for an injured farmer, 
held a shower for a couple who were 
“burned out,” and shared in a wood 
cutting for a needy family. 

Through years of steady progress, 
the Ollie Baptist Church has at- 
tempted to keep her spiritual light 
shining. The members, though few in 
number, know the real meaning of an 
effective Christian witness. This re- 
sults in a spiritual sensitivity, which is 
well illustrated in the story of a physi- 
cal recovery which occurred in the 
summer of 1957. A boy suffered a fall 
and ruptured a kidney. His father re- 
quested that the church pray for him 
one Sunday. The following day an 
improvement was noted. The doctors 
cited his recovery as a miracle. 
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Student Guests 


By MRS. CHARLES MacDONALD 


OME SIX YEARS AGO, when I 

was attending a leadership-train- 
ing school of my denomination, the 
fact was brought home to me that we 
Americans needed to have a broader 
vision of the world; that we needed 
to have a better understanding of 
other races and nationalities through 
the students of those countries who 
were studying here. I came home from 
that meeting fired with the conviction 
that we in Evanston, where over 
three hundred students from at least 
fifty-four countries are in our midst 
each year, should do something to 
show them our love and understand- 
ing. 

So began the work which three 
years ago was given the title of the 
“foster-relative plan.” The idea I en- 
deavored to carry out was always the 
same. I have never been sure whether 
it took three years to catch fire, or 
whether giving it a name and putting 
it on paper was helpful, but at any 
rate the foster-relative plan has taken 
hold, and this year we had more 
Evanstonians wanting to be a part of 
the plan than there were new students 
coming to our five schools. 


How the Plan Works 


Through this plan an Evanston 
family is given the name of an over- 
seas student, the country from which 
he comes, the school he is attending 
and his local address, if that is known. 

The ideal situation is to have this 
information before the student ar- 
rives, and to have a welcoming letter 
and dinner invitation awaiting him in 
the chaplain’s or dean’s office when he 
registers. The members of the foster 
family then help the student to be- 
come adjusted in Evanston, helping 
him with any information he might 
need as to available facilities or an- 
swering whatever other questions are 
necessary. 

Some time during the year we have 
had a pot-luck dinner for the students 
and their relatives, which has been 
most enjoyable. It is held in one of the 
smaller churches, which cannot ac- 
commodate a regular mecting. The 
students have wanted to entertain 
their “relatives” with whatever talent 
they might have, and each time the 
occasion has been very interesting. We 
had about two hundred at the party 
this spring. 

It is necessary to take many things 
into consideration when planning 
such a_ party—school activities in 
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which the students might be inter- 
ested, vacation periods, examinations. 
We found it best to have it following 
a vacation, at the very beginning or 
the day before classes start in the new 
term. The students are freshest and 
most interested then. 

I hope that this plan will be used 
all over the country, especially where 
there are colleges or universities. As 
you will note I have always done this 
under the Council of Church Women, 
using families (selected ones) from all 
denominations. We now ask a family 
to take only one overseas student. How- 
ever, the families must be most under- 
standing, because their task is not the 
easiest thing in the world to do. They 
must definitely be Christian as they try 
to put themselves in the student’s situa- 
tion. An orientation session would be 
good for the families, although we 
have never had one. 

Many of the students do not under- 
stand our money system, checks, bank- 
ing, and where to buy reasonably. Few 
of them have much money and often 
need help in securing warm clothing, 
study lamps, blankets, bedspreads, 
curtains, and so forth—all the things 
which the average university does not 
furnish. 

Students often need the loan of a 
typewriter, because schools increas- 
ingly insist on typed term papers. 
Some students wish to buy typewriters 
and, with help from your church 
members, you can find someone who 
can get a discount for them. 
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One year as the students arrived in 
Evanston, we planned a tour of the 
city. This included a trip to City Hall 
and a short talk by the mayor; to the 
police department, where the chief of 
police told them of our law enforce- 
ment; to the council chambers, where 
they were told of our form of govern- 
ment. This trip made a great impres- 
sion on the students, especially the 
trip to the police department, where 
the police were very courteous. They 
were not used to seeing police such as 
these. 

I shall never forget their questions. 
We had difficulty getting from one 
place to another because they were 
interested in everything they saw. 
Women volunteered for the driving 
and many of them learned much 
about their city that they had not 
known before. It was an interesting 
afternoon. The trip was followed by 
a picnic supper, typically American, 
in the home of one of the denomina- 
tional foundation men. 


Future Leaders 

These students are the future lead- 
ers of their countries. If we believe 
that which we profess and really want 
a peaceful world, there is nothing 
that will help it more than this plan. 
It does not take families long to see 
that, regardless of race, religion, or 
color, we are all fundamentally the 
same; that differences arise from the 
culture in which we live, and that as 
we understand these, these differences 


vanish. 
Workshops— 
Are They Worth While? 


Last fall, Indiana participated in a 
pilot workshop for schools of missions. 
During the summer, one association 
requested training for the teachers, 
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potential teachers, and the committee 
on missionary and stewardship educa- 
tion for the church. William J. Keech 
was invited to conduct this workshop, 
and all other association chairmen of 
missionary and stewardship education 
were invited to attend. As a result, 
eight workshops (reaching ten asso- 
ciations) were conducted in Indiana. 

At a recent meeting of association 
chairmen of missionary and steward- 
ship education, each association par- 
ticipating in a workshop said it was 
the greatest practical help offered to 
the church in some time. In one asso- 
ciation of nine churches, where only 
one church had conducted a school of 
missions last year, seven churches have 
scheduled a school of missions this 
year. Without a doubt, it is a worth- 
while program.—Mrs. Rospert Mc- 
Kiuutp, state chairman of missionary 
and stewardship education 


Stewardship Discussions 


Some churches have not discovered 
as yet the fine set of discussion sugges- 
tions on stewardship by Glenn H. As- 
quith. Outlines for five sessions are 
entitled: “What Is Stewardship?” 
“Stewardship of Time,” “Stewardship 
of Abilities,” “Stewardship of Money,” 
“The Result of Faithful Stewardship.” 
These are printed on an attractive 
eight-page folder, which may be or- 
dered from the Department of Mis- 
sionary and Stewardship Education, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., 
at 10 cents a copy, 75 cents a dozen, 
or $7.00 a hundred. 

These appeared originally in the 
Baptist Leader and appear now in the 
reprint form. Thoughts for the meet- 
ing are interspersed with questions for 
discussion. 
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- Nehemiah 
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1 and 2 Timothy, 
Titus 






NOVEMBER ........ 


Book of the Month 


Nehemiah.—Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah were originally one contin- 
uous work. They deal with much of 
Israel’s history up to the return from 
the Exile, and chiefly from the point 
of view of the priestly system. The 
writer’s interest is in the Temple. Ne- 
hemiah began his work in 444 B.c., 
and the walls of Jerusalem were built. 
Ezra and Nehemiah, more than any 
others, sketched the pattern of Juda- 
ism, with its genuine piety and its 
exclusiveness. These men helped the 
Jews develop that passionate rever- 
ence for the law and the Temple. 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION—CAéldrex 





World Fellowship Offering 


UNDAY, October 5, is the recom- 

mended day for receiving the 
World Fellowship Offering. The chil- 
dren’s materials pictured here in- 
clude an offering box and a picture- 
story folder. 

The theme for the offering is ““Tools 
for the New Day in Missions.” The 
children’s piece highlights the use of 
a truck in Congo and a jeep in Japan. 
The pictures on the offering box also 
pick up these two stories. 

These materials should be in your 
church by the middle of August. The 
chairman of missionary and steward- 
ship education will give to the chair- 
man of children’s work the children’s 
manuals. These should be introduced 
and distributed to primary and juniors 
on Sunday, September 14. Encourage 
the boys and girls to read the stories 
with their families and to save their 
offering over the period of three weeks 
until October 5. 

If you need more materials, write 
to your state or city Baptist office at 
once. 

The following stories are additional 
ones that may be used to help the 
children understand the work done 
with a truck in the Belgian Congo. 


The Truck That Got Sick 


There is a truck named Chevrolet— 
a very special truck, for he lives on a 
mission station in the Belgian Congo. 
He is fairly large—in fact, he can 
carry three and a half tons. He spends 
most of his time making short trips 
around the mission station of Sona 
Bata, carrying cement and rock for 
the new buildings, and sometimes 
carrying people. He even went to a 
wedding once, and carried twenty 
guests. Occasionally he has to make 
long trips, such as the time he took 
five hundred gallons of gasoline over 
260 miles of rough dirt road to the 
mission station of Boko because of a 
shortage of gasoline there. When he 
wasn’t working, the people of Sona 
Bata let him rest under his favorite 
tree. 

Not long ago, he was asked to make 
another trip to Boko. This time he was 
going to take a missionary family and 
all their household goods to that sta- 
tion where they would work. He had 
several days to think about the long 
trip, and he just didn’t feel like mak- 
ing it this time. He didn’t feel so good. 
In fact, he hadn’t had much pep for 
about a week. George Franke, the me- 
chanic, and some of the other mis- 














Stories about “The Littlest Christ- 
mas Tree’ and ‘A Mechanic in Congo’ 
are in this story sheet. The attrac- 
tive offering box will appeal to all 


sionaries, too, came and listened to 
his engine and looked at his gauges, 
but they didn’t find anything wrong. 
So he started out. 

After about one hundred and fifty 
miles he began to have a pain in his 
crankshaft. It wasn’t too bad at first, 
and he just wished they would let him 
go a little slower. But the driver didn’t 
know about the pain, and it got worse 
and worse. Finally, Chevrolet couldn’t 
keep quiet any longer. He began to 
say, “Knock, knock, knock.” But over 
the noise of the road no one heard 
him. 

He had to stop. And so there wasn’t 
anything to do but transfer his load 
to another truck which came along a 
few hours later. Everyone went off 
and left him sitting beside the road. 

There he waited sadly. Four men 
from the near-by village of Yalala 
took turns watching him. After a week 
he almost leaped for joy. George and 
another missionary had come all the 
way from Sona Bata to help him. 
They took him apart and discovered 
that the new oil pump wasn’t his size. 
And so they left him again, almost all 
day, but when they returned they had 
an oil pump that fit just right. 

The next day he was on his way 
home again—slowly, to be sure, but at 
least he was headed home. Soon, how- 
ever, his driver made him go faster and 
faster. He knew he shouldn’t go faster 
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than five miles an hour, but sometimes 
the driver made him go as fast as 
ifteen. He knew he couldn’t make it 
to Sona Bata at that rate. He was 
right. About fifty miles from Sona 
Rata his crankshaft broke right in two. 
George and the other missionary came 
by again, shook their heads sadly and 
left. 

Three days passed. Finally another 
truck towed him about three miles 
to a Catholic mission station. He 
didn’t really feel at home there, but 
it was better than being in the road. 

Another three days passed, and help 
again arrived. This time it was another 
truck which towed him, little by little, 
all the way to Sona Bata. 

Although he wished that he had 
come to Sona Bata under his own 
power, at least he was home. Soon he 
knew he would have a brand new en- 
gine and would be able to work again. 
And in the meantime, while he was 
waiting, he would just rest under his 
favorite tree.—GEoRGE FRANKE, Bel- 
gian Congo 


An Unexpected Trip 


The telegram arrived Friday night. 
The men had been working for two 
days, planning how to arrange for the 
repair and maintenance of the motors 
and equipment of the mission, and 
were expecting to return to their sta- 
tions the following day. It was a sur- 
prise when the telegram came. 

FIVE-TON TRUCK BROKEN DOWN 
NEAR KIKONGO STOP CLUTCH TROUBLE 
STOP SUGGEST GEORGE COME BY PLANE 
WITH DON TO BANNINGVILLE STOP 
BEST REGARDS STOP BILL 

To get a new clutch before eight the 
next morning was almost impossible. 
And there was hardly any chance at 
all that there would be an empty seat 
on the plane to Banningville. But there 
wasn’t a thing that could be done 
about it Friday night. 

Early Saturday morning the rush 
began. Jerry picked up George at the 
mission hostel, where he had spent the 
night, and together they went to the 
garage, hoping to find a clutch. Ro- 
land went with Don to the airport and 
discovered that there was an empty 
seat on the plane to Banningville. But 
now the question was—could George 
get to the airport by eight o’clock? 

George and Jerry heaved a sigh of 
relief when the proprietor drove up. 
Now, if only he had a spare clutch! 
At the airport Roland and Don 
weighed in George’s baggage, and the 
clerk impatiently asked when he could 
make out the ticket. The hands of the 
clock kept moving around. 

George and Jerry jumped into their 
car and headed for the airport tri- 
umphantly. They had the clutch. Don 
ind Roland breathed more easily 
vhen the familiar station wagon 
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pulled up at the entrance and George 
rushed into the waiting room. 

The clerk made out the ticket, the 
baggage was accepted, and Don and 
George went out to the loading plat- 
form. It was 7:55. The loudspeaker 
buzzed and then they heard the an- 
nouncer: “The plane for Banning- 
ville which was due to leave at eight 
o’clock will be delayed for one hour. 
The passengers are invited to have 
breakfast in the airport restaurant 
while they’re waiting.” What a let- 
down! But it was a welcome one, and 
Don and George relaxed. 

The plane trip to Banningville and 
the truck trip to Kikongo were un- 
eventful. One Sunday afternoon 
George drove to Boko. He passed the 
big truck sitting by the side of the 
road, and hoped that there wasn’t 
anything wrong except the burned-out 
clutch. It took two days at Boko to 
repair the transmission of the station 
wagon which is used for the evan- 
gelistic work there, and so it was 
Wednesday morning before George 
got back to the five-ton truck. 

The men working with him built a 
canopy of palm branches so that they 
would not have to work in the hot 
sun, but later in the day it served as 
a shelter from the rain, too. They 


worked all day, cleaning and repairing 
the truck, and finally after four o’clock 
they sent it on its homeward way to 
Boko. 

George headed back to Kikongo, 
where he spent two more days working 
on a truck. This time it was the three- 
ton truck used at Kikongo to haul 
lumber from the mill, rocks and sand 
from the pits, cement from the land- 
ing at the river. Not many building 
materials can be hauled in a broken- 
down truck, and not many buildings 
can be built without materials. So 
George was disappointed to find that 
he didn’t have all the parts he needed 
and that he would have to wait until 
he could make another trip to Ki- 
kongo to finish repairing the truck. 

The plane trip back to Leopold- 
ville was smooth, and as George re- 
laxed in his seat he thought of the 
three trucks at Sona Bata, each of 
them waiting for his return. And then 
he thought of the electric motor at 
Vanga, the water system to be in- 
stalled there, the radio transmitters 
to be kept in condition. It had been a 
busy week—ever since that telegram 
had come. But even without a tele- 
gram it looked as though next week 
was going to be just as busy.—GEORGE 
FrANKE, Belgian Congo 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The &. Y.F. 





Mission-Study Material 


ACH YEAR at the national coun- 

cil of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship, the world outreach commission 
develops the material that is to be 
used for the following year. 

Two themes for 1958-1959 are: 
Home—Christian Concerns of our 
North American Neighbors; and For- 
EIGN—The Middle East. In order to 
understand these themes better, a 
pamphlet entitled “World Outreach 
Resources” has been developed. This 
pamphlet describes the books that are 
available for study and reading pur- 
poses. Additional study and reading 
material may be found in “Friends 
Through Books,” High Call, and 
through the pages of this magazine. 
Additional copies of “World Outreach 
Resources” may be obtained from 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Each year the Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship takes two projects of special 
interest. 


Home-Mission Project 

For the home-mission project they 
have selected Haiti, which lies on the 
western half of the island of Hispani- 
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This pamphlet will help better to un- 
derstand the two mission-study themes 
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ola. It is the first Negro republic in 
the world, and the only republic in 
Latin America where French is the 
official state language. 

Many are the needs of Haiti, for 
it is a poverty ridden country. Devas- 
tating drought has gripped the land; 
thousands of hungry men, women, and 
children are destitute, with little food 
or clothing. Children are unable to 
attend church or school for the lack 
of shoes. Seventy-five per cent of the 
population are unemployed, and those 
who are lucky enough to find work 
earn only about $50 a year. 


Foreign-Mission Project 


American Baptists have no work in 
the Middle East, and so for the for- 
eign-mission project the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship has selected the Berlin 
Student Center. 

Baptists are the only free-church 
members in Germany with a student 
program. There are three student sec- 
retaries for Baptist work there—one 
for East Germany and two for West 
Germany and Berlin. Students in Ber- 
lin meet in the attic of an old mansion 
near the Free University. 

Not only for the East Berlin stu- 
dents, but also for those from East 
Germany, the student center is a sym- 
bol as well as an opportunity for fel- 
lowship with brothers and sisters in 
the faith from the West. It has be- 
come very difficult for East German 
students to come to West Berlin, but 
still they come—for a day, for a week 
end. Many a night the office serves as 
a guest room. The Berlin student 
group is very conscious of being a link 
between Christians East and West, 
and the little student center has 
proved to be a real asset in this mis- 
sion. 

To implement these two interest 
missions, there is a “World Outreach 
Packet” that contains a wealth of ma- 
terial to be used when presenting these 
two projects. This packet may be pur- 
chased from the national Baptist 
Youth Fellowship office. 


Fellowshin Guild 
Here ’n’ There 


New Jersey 

On a beautiful week end in April, 
125 Sallie Peck and Alma Noble guild 
girls gathered at the Calvary Baptist 
Church, Trenton, for their state house 
party. The theme was “How Great 
My Task.” This was carried out in 
their theme and discussion groups. 

The leadership for the house party 
was outstanding. Special features of 
the program were hearing Ruth Kal- 
ling, missionary to Japan, and Reiko 
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Aikawa, a graduate of Eastern Bap- 
tist College, who will return to her 
home in Japan this fall. 

The banquet was one of the high- 
lighted events. Miss Aikawa talked 
and showed her slides of Japan. Dur- 
ing the course of the evening the girls 
were able to sing a number of songs 
in Japanese. 
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L. to r.: Reiko Aikawa, Elaine Sza- 
lontoy, Ruth Kalling at the banquet 


The communion service was the 
closing feature. The girls went away 
from the house party with a refreshed 
feeling and richer for attending. 

The Ann Judson Fellowship Guild 
house party was well attended by the 
girls of New Jersey. This day was 
packed with many special features. 
“How Great My Task” was the theme 
of the house party. Each girl was given 
a key which said, “Your key opens 
the door to the activities of your Ann 
Judson House Party.” 

An original play, “Choosing Pro- 
fessions,” by Lina Belar, was pre- 
sented by the Palmyra girls. 

Ohio 

The Ann Judson Guild, First Bap- 
tist Church, Cambridge, was organ- 
ized in January, 1956, with Mrs. Rob- 
ert Montgomery as counselor. There 
were six girls at the first meeting of 
the group. As of February, 1958, the 
membership numbered eleven girls. 
The group has had 100 per cent par- 
ticipation each year in the Love Gift 
program and the White Cross quota. 
They have formed their own choir 
and frequently participate in the 
choral work of the church. Meetings 
are held on the second Monday of 
each month in the homes of the girls. 
Acting as cocounselor is Carol Jane 
Forshey. 

Maine 

The Ruth Dexter Guild, of the 
Penney Memorial Baptist Church, Au- 
gusta, having a charter membership 
of eight girls, held its installation serv- 
ice on a Sunday afternoon. In the 
first part of the program, the girls gave 
some important points regarding the 
guild work. Special music included a 
piano solo and the singing of the 








guild hymn “God Who Touchest 
Earth with Beauty.” Mrs. Maxwell, 
our pastor’s wife, gave a challenging 
meditation prior to the charge to 
the officers and members. She brought 
out that it is not cosmetics that makes 
a sweet, kind, unselfish Christian, but 
Christ in the heart. 

For the installation service she com- 
pared the offices of the guild to pre- 
cious stones. Following the service, 
light refreshments were served to the 
parents and friends who attended. 
Mrs. A. A. Swanson is the counselor 
for this group. Lucille MacFarland 
assists her. 


Indiana 


The girls of the First Baptist 
Church, Denham, organized an Ann 
Judson Chapter of the Fellowship 
Guild one year ago. To celebrate their 
first anniversary they held a fellowship 
tea and invited their sister guild girls 
of the First Baptist Church, Rochester, 
the Woman’s Missionary Society of 
that church, and the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of our own church. As 
a special speaker they invited Mrs. 
Raymond Robbins, of Logansport, to 
tell them of the Baptist work among 
the Indian Americans in Arizona. 
Forty-one were present at the tea, and 
all had an enjoyable time. 


Wisconsin 


This year for the first time all the 
Fellowship Guild girls and counselors 
in Wisconsin met together at a state 
house party at Stevens Point, May 
2-4. At the guild breakfast, held dur- 
ing the Youth Congress at Madison 
last fall, the girls voted to have a 
house party this year. On the first 
week end in February four girls on the 
state commission, Kathy Wilsey, of 
Eau Claire; Jean Wolfe, of Milwau- 
kee; Sandy MacIntosh and Carol 
Sanders, of Racine; Mrs. H. J. Kin- 
kade, president of the Baptist 
Woman’s Missionary Society, of Wis- 
consin; and Mrs. H. R. MacLaughlin, 
state guild counselor, met in Racine 
to make plans for the house party. 

The greatest highlight was the pres- 
ence of the national guild counselor, 
Mrs. Robert Manogg, of Huntington 
Woods, -Mich., who led all sessions 
on the guild. 

Missionary speaker was Amparo 
Arguelles, of Iloilo, Philippines. Miss 
Arguelles is a registered nurse, trained 
at Iloilo University and at the School 
of Nursing of the Iloilo Mission Hos- 
pital. She is at present working on 
her M.A. degree at the University of 
Chicago on a student-exchange pro- 
gram. She has been a guild girl for 
seven years. 

Several outstanding women of the 
state also participated in the program, 
as well as girls from the various guilds. 
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They Said I Could Do It—And I Did! 


By CARYL D. SLIFER 


HEY” were the nominating com- 

mittee. “I” am just Mrs. Church, 
a member of a small woman’s so- 
ciety. It was just a year ago when 
they asked me to be chairman of pro- 
gram of the society. At first I said I 
couldn’t. I didn’t know anything 
about church programs for women. 
But the committee said I would have 
lots of help—that the National Coun- 
cil of American Baptist Women had 
a system of channeling ideas and in- 
formation through their state and as- 
sociation officers, by which I would 
begin to receive material just as soon 
as they sent in my name. So I said 
I'd try. 

How right they were! Within a 
week, I had a letter from the associa- 
tion chairman of program. She wel- 
comed me and offered help. Then we 
had an installation service in our 
church, and I was handed a work- 
book with all the correspondence and 
material on programs for the preced- 
ing year. 

In the front of the book was pasted 
a printed page headed: “Goals for the 
Chairman of Program.” These goals 
sounded like a large order, but Mrs. 
Jones, the former chairman of pro- 
gram, who had put together this work- 
book, introduced me to more help. 
There was the annual “Program 
Packet” and the monthly page for 
women in Missions. Also, she said 
that our local president subscribes for 
a loose-leaf national magazine for 
Baptist women. We call it The Amer- 
ican Baptist Woman. In the three 
issues each year, each national officer 
writes a page of information for her 
counterpart in the state, association, 
and local society. 

So, three times a year, I would re- 
ceive a message direct from my na- 
tional chairman of program. Her pic- 
ture is always at the top of her page, 
too, so that, while reading, I always 
would feel that she was talking with 
me personnally. 


Divisions 

From then on, I thought I was on 
my own. But I soon found that I was 
just part of a team. I belonged to a 
“division” in which the first vice-presi- 
dent and the chairman of literature 
and the chairman of house party were 
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working with me. We met together as 
a committee to plan our work. And 
together we always tried to attend as- 
sociation meetings. There I received 
more help, for again we met by divi- 
sions, and I met the woman who had 
first written me, and talked with other 
local chairmen to get their ideas. It 
was a leadership-training experience 
for all of us. 

I learned that all our local officers 
had association counterparts—women 
with the same title as ours. From them 
to us came information and inspira- 
tion, printed leaflets and mimeo- 
graphed sheets, personal letters and 
even pictures. Most of this material 
had come from our national council 
through our state counterparts. 


Channeling 

What a wonderful system! It is 
called “Channeling.” For me, it began 
with that first letter from my asso- 
ciation chairman of program. But she 
couldn’t have written me if my so- 
ciety hadn’t first sent her my name. 
So it’s a two-way responsibility, and 
develops into a person-to-person re- 
lationship. 

Sometimes my counterpart’s letters 
are mimeographed. She’s a busy lady, 
and she has thirty local chairmen to 
whom she must write. So I wouldn’t 
want her to do each letter by hand. 
But she never addresses us as just 
“Dear Friend” or “Dear Chairman.” 
She always puts my name at the top 
and usually adds a little personal note, 
too, at the bottom. How I do appre- 
ciate that! It makes her message seem 
to have been written just for me. 








You know, as a housewife, I felt 
sometimes as if I were just going 
around in circles. But one day, I read 
on a card: “Blessed are they who run 
around in circles, for they shall be 
known as wheels!” 

Ezekiel said in the first chapter, 
sixteenth verse, “. . . their work was 
as it were a wheel in the middle of 
a wheel.” That’s a perfect description 
of our national organization of women 
—a tremendous wheel moving ever 
forward, held together by wire spokes 
that carry strength from hub to rim. 
The hub is the board of the National 
Council of American Baptist Women. 
On the other rim is every woman in 
every Baptist church. That’s a lot of 
us—450,000, I am told, in 4,500 or- 
ganized women’s societies in 6,000 
churches. Wheels within the wheel are 
the association and state organizations, 
traversed by these same firm spokes. 

Of course, sometimes the system 
bogs down. Chairmen are only human, 
and they’re not all perfect. Sometimes 
a state or association officer doesn’t 
do her job. Maybe she gets too busy 
with other things, and delays sending 
out the material. Or sometimes she 
doesn’t tell her counterparts the name 
of her successor, or help train the 
woman who takes her place. Then, 
let’s face it! We’ve got a broken spoke 
on our wheel. The outer rim is weak- 
ened, and a lot of us out there have 
to suffer. 


Person-to-Person 


But since I’ve found out how the 
system of channeling works, I’ve been 
jogging along some of the other chair- 
men in my church who weren’t as 
lucky as I was. Some of the officers 
never heard from their counterparts. 
“This is a two-way system,” I told 
them. “You should write them if they 
don’t write to you. And keep trying. 
Don’t be discouraged if you don’t 
hear, and don’t lie down on the job 
just because you didn’t have help 
dumped in your lap.” So we have a 
pretty active group of officers now in 
our church, and we’ve developed a 
wonderful person-to-person feliowship 
with our association leaders. 

Maybe I shouldn’t mention money, 
but our society seems to have a better 
system than some I’ve talked with. We 
have a budget. Officers and chairmen 
are allotted definite amounts for post- 
age and promotion. Of course we plan 
in executive meeting how it is to be 
spent, but then the society pays the 
bills. This really helps, for I don’t have 
much of my own to spend—with my 
five children, and a husband on shift 
work. 

So you just say “yes” to your nomi- 
nating committee, won’t you? I did, 
and I’m proud to be part of the wheel. 
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Up to the Mountain of the Lord 


A Rededication Program 
By JUANITA B. KIPP 


[This service may be used as it is or 
made more impressive by the use of 
candles. If using candles, have for 
worship center a table with scarf and 
open Bible on it, five candles repre- 
senting the mountains named, and one 
taller candle representing God’s bless- 
ings and promises. The leader will 
light each candle as she mentions a 
mountain. The women, having been 
given candles, will come to the front, 
when called, to light their candles and 
then return to their seats for their 
rededicatory prayer.| 

Leaver: Our service today is one 
of rededication—a rededication of our 
lives to Christ and his work. Too often 
we become negligent and unconcerned 
about the Lord’s work, and so we need 
to rededicate ourselves to his calling. 

Hymn: “Make Me a Blessing.” 

PRAYER: 

Scripture: Isaiah 2: 2-3. 

Leaver: Our Scripture lesson, in 
mentioning “the mountain of the 
Lord,” reminds us that mountains are 
spoken of frequently in the Bible. 
Mountains have been selected for di- 
vine manifestations, solemness, places 
of sacrifice, meditation, and rest. We 
do not know why they have been 
chosen for such purposes, whether it is 
their grandeur, tending to elevate 
one’s thoughts, or their separation 
from plains and valleys, permitting 
seclusion for meditation. Whatever 
the reason, they have served their pur- 
pose well.’ Therefore, let us meditate 
upon a few of many mountains of 
Christian experience, hoping to draw 
our thoughts and our purposes in life 
into that which would be Christ’s 
divine will. 

To begin with, a Christian must 
have a devoted prayer life in order to 
be a powerhouse for God. Prayer is 
necessary for overcoming temptations 
that would hinder our work, but also 
necessary for development. [Reads 
Luke 6:12.] The mountain of prayer 
is frequently mentioned in the Bible. 
Our Lord retired to the mountains or 
other places of solitude to be alone in 
prayer with his heavenly Father. How 
much more, then, do we who are 
weak and stumbling, need daily com- 
munion with God! Prayer is a vital, 
living lifeline we cannot afford to be 


1 The Pulpit Commentary, Vol. 16, Mark Vol. II, 
p. 40. 
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without. It makes us strong and use- 
ful Christians. 

Will you strive to make your daily 
prayer life more vital, so that you may 
be a more effective witness for Christ? 

Unison: We will strive to make 
our daily prayer life more vital, so 
that we may be more effective Chris- 
tian witnesses. 

LeapER: Where there is prayer 
there must be faith. [Reads Mark 
11] :22-24.] In order to ascend high on 
the mountain of faith, we need each 
day to take a few more firm, well- 
chosen steps upward to attain that 
goal. There are many rich and re- 
warding experiences to be enjoyed 
only as a result of faithful walking 
and working with our Lord. 

Will you endeavor to walk closer 
to the Lord each day, renewing your 
faith, that your Christian experiences 
may be more rich and rewarding? 

Unison: We will endeavor to walk 
closer in faith to our Lord. 

LEADER [reads Genesis 22:1-12]: 
We find here that beautiful story of 
faithful Abraham, whom God asked 
to sacrifice his son. Now we are asked 
to make sacrifices to God—not in the 
sense of taking our own lives, but in 
giving more of our time, talent, and 
income. Does not some material want 
mean more to you if you have to give 
up something else to have it? So it is 
with Christianity; we appreciate it 
more if we give more time here, or a 
little more of our energy even unto 
physical weariness, or give up some 
personal desire in order to give a bit 
more materially to help advance the 
kingdom. It is such a little in return, 
is it not, for the supreme sacrifice God 
made in his Son? 

Will you pledge, therefore, to give 
to Christ more of yourself, your time, 
and your talents? 

Unison: We pledge to give more 
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of ourselves, our time, and our talents 
to Christ. 

Leaver: The mountain of Chris- 
tian growth is a direct result of prayer, 
faith, and sacrifice. In the nineteenth 
and twentieth chapters of Exodus we 
find God calling Moses to the top of 
Mount Sinai for the receiving of the 
law. [Reads a portion of this passage 
of Scripture.] God instructed the peo- 
ple to learn the law, and in that les- 
son we find that by obeying the 
commandments, we are growing in 
Christian stature, including grace, hu- 
mility, obedience, understanding, and 
love. 

Will you endeavor to spend more 
time in studying the Word of God and 
listening to and obeying the will of 
God? 

Unison: We will endeavor to 
spend more time in Bible study and 
in listening to and obeying the will of 
God. 

LEADER [reads Matthew 28:16-20]: 
Just before his ascension into heaven, 
Jesus taught his disciples the meaning 
of service when he said, “Go ye there- 
fore, and teach all nations, . . .” As 
Christ’s followers, we also are in- 
structed to serve him. Service is 
prompted by faith, kept alive and 
guided by prayer, and enriched by 
sacrifice. 

Will you endeavor to serve Christ 
more earnestly each day? 

Unison: We will endeavor to serve 
Christ more earnestly each day. 

LEADER: We receive for our efforts 
and our faithfulness the abundant 
mountains of blessings and promises 
from God. 

While the organist plays softly the 
hymn “Take My Life and Let It Be,” 
will you please rise and come to the 
front, so that we may light our candles 
from the candle which represents 
Christ’s promises and blessings to us. 
Then return to your seats and remain 
standing for our rededicatory prayer. 
[Light candles.] 

LEADER: As we stand here rever- 
ently with our lighted candles, we are 
symbolizing our covenant made to- 
day with God and our fellow workers. 

Let us pray. 

Unison: Our Father in heaven, we 
bow before thee in humble rededica- 
tion of our lives to thee. We pray that 
we may be more earnest and regular 
in our prayer life, more faithful in our 
church work, and more sacrificial in 
our giving. Help us to grow, and guide 
us into a rich life of service for thee. 
In gratitude we thank thee for the 
many promises of the Bible and for 
our daily blessings. Hear our prayer, 
O Lord, and may we always abound 
in the work of the Lord. For we know 
that our labor in the Lord is not in 
vain. Amen. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MEN 
Fellowship @ Growth e Action 








‘Finding God Anew’ 


OctosErR—T hrough Community Witness 
NoveMBER—T hrough Witnessing 


NVITATIONS for Community 
Night should go out to the men of 
other churches a month or six weeks 
in advance to permit announcements 
in their meetings. Public officials 
should also be given early invitations. 
If the president of the ministerial as- 
sociation happens to be your own pas- 
tor, you may wish to ask the vice-pres- 
ident or some other minister to be the 
guest speaker on the subject “The 
Christian Layman in our Commu- 
nity.” Plan for a period of discussion 
following his address. 

This is one meeting where we should 
go all out with publicity—newspaper, 
radio if convenient, posters, announce- 
ments in all churches, and telephone. 

If you expect a larger crowd than 
can be accommodated in your church, 
arrange to borrow a school gymnasi- 
um, secure chairs enough for the 
group, and serve dinner cafeteria 
style. The men of Walnut Valley As- 
sociation of Kansas have done this 
several times with attendance of over 
a thousand. 


Program 


Plan the meeting carefully. The 
program might run somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

6:30 p.m. Fellowship half-hour. 
Name tags with space for nickname 
and last name. Host committee mak- 
ing as many introductions as possible, 
including introducing themselves to 
apparent strangers. 

7:00 Dinner. It had better be good 
—and he-man portions! Try to intro- 
duce a few hearty laughs early in the 
dinner. 

7:40 Get the dishes out of the way. 

7:50 Group singing with the best 
pianist, song leader, and song sheets 
available. Allow adequate time for a 
hearty sing. Do not allow competition 
of dish clearing or other distractions 
to interfere. 

8:10 Welcome and introductions by 
president or vice-president. 

8:15 Outstanding musical number. 

8:20 Very brief business meeting— 
barest of essentials. 

8:25 Introduction of speaker by 
president. Address of evening. 

8:50 Divide entire assembly into 
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groups of six to discuss the question, 
“What should Christian laymen be 
doing that they are not now doing, to 
make a greater impact for Christ upon 
the community?” Follow with “What 
type of organization do we need to do 
the job we should be doing?” 

9:25 Five-minute devotional ! mes- 
sage by the pastor. 

9:30 Prayer and adjournment, 

Time and space permitting, it might 
be well to have a challenge game of 
volley ball or dart baseball between 
two of the men’s groups represented, 
after the meeting has officially ad- 
journed. Such games help to develop 
the interest of the younger men in the 


group. 
November Meeting 


Men love to eat, especially steaks. 
That is why this meeting will have un- 
usual appeal for the fellows you are 
trying to reach. Leave no stone un- 
turned in your efforts to get them out. 
Give them a “scrumptious” dinner. 

You can have laymen in whom 
you can put great confidence at any 
time when the Lord’s work is to be 
done. Pair them off in groups of two, 
letting them choose their own partners 
if they wish. The other men in and 
around your church may need a per- 
sonal call to get them out. Some of 
them are prospective members (names 
secured from the Sunday school or 
from previous visitation listings) , some 
are partially inactive (come only 
when something unusual happens), 
and some just inactive (from lack of 
interest or perhaps nursing a griev- 
ance). 

Try to give some of each on each 
team. However, not over six names 
to any team. See that every man is 
visited during the week prior to the 
dinner. Then make sure your prospect 
understands: (1) He will be most 
welcome at the steak dinner. (2) He 
is needed to make the group complete. 
(3) Who will call for him, if trans- 
portation is a problem. Report any 
difficulty found to the pastor or the 
chairman of the board of deacons for 
appropriate action. 

Be sure your guests feel at ease from 
the moment they come in. Have the 


officers of the fellowship serve as the 
reception committee for this meeting 
to welcome each man as he comes in. 
Your calling teams should also be on 
hand early to welcome those they 
called on. If name tags are not avail- 
able, write each man’s name on a 
good-sized card and pin it in a promi- 
nent spot on his jacket or sport shirt. 
See that guests are introduced. 

The whole build-up thus far has 
been to set the stage for what follows. 
The program should be well worked 
out and well presented. You will wish 
to develop a program that fits your 
particular situation. Here are a few 
suggestions: 


Program 

Topic: “Christ in My Life.” 

Hymns: “What a Friend We Have 
in Jesus.” 

“Just When I Need Him Most.” 

PRAYER 

ScripTturRE: Psalm 27:1; 
12:24-31; John 6:3, 47-48. 

Plan 1: Select four or five of your 
laymen—a lawyer, a merchant, a 
mechanic, a farmer, or a teacher. Ask 
each man to come prepared to give 
about a five-minute testimony on what 
Christ means in his life, his everyday 
work, and his contact with other peo- 
ple, and how Christ has helped in some 
very intimate way to make his life 
worth while and full. Your visitors 
will see, in these experiences, times 
they themselves have needed his help. 

Plan 2: Have an inspiring speaker 
who will carry out and dev-lop the 
thought of “Christ in My Life,’ point- 
ing the way to a greater experience in 
daily living. 

Plan 3: A panel discussion, with 
carefully chosen panelists who can 
speak from experience on the subject 
of the evening. Here are a few ques- 
tions which your panel could use to 
develop the thought of “Christ in My 
Life.” You will, of course, wish to add 
to, or change them, to fit your par- 
ticular situation: 

1. What is most needed in the lives 
of us all today? 

2. Why does fellowship with Chris- 
tian men help my life? 

3. Do Christ and my church receive 
first consideration in my life? 

4. How can I help other men to 
know Christ as I do? 

Encourage questions from the floor, 
but be sure not to let the interest lag 
or the discussion get too long. 

Close with a five-minute talk by 
the pastor. Encourage him to give an 
invitation. The whole evening will 
have been one of a sincere, intimate, 
frank approach to the most important 
question in any man’s life. Do not 
lose a chance to help him make the 
all-important decision. 

BENEDICTION 


Luke 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





SOVIET UNION AND POLAND 
Iron Curtain Baptists 


Three Baptists were the first Amer- 
icans to speak to a Baptist audience in 
Latvia since the Second World War 
when they visited Riga in July. Con- 
gregations that filled every aisle as well 
as the pews met three nights in three 
Baptist churches in Riga and heard 
messages of greeting by V. Carney 
Hargroves, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Sam- 
uel D. Proctor, of Richmond, Va.; 
and R. Dean Goodwin, of New York, 
N.Y. The congregations numbered 
1,500 to 2,000 though the church 
membership in each church was only 
600 or 700 members. 

The threesome were on a tour, July 
8~—25, in the Soviet Union and Poland, 
visiting Baptist churches and Christian 
leaders in Moscow, Leningrad, Riga, 
and Minsk, in U.S.S.R., and Warsaw, 
Lodz, and Krakow, in Poland. Dr. 
Hargroves, leader of the party, was 
the only member of the group who 
had previously visited Baptists in the 
Soviet Union, but no Baptist delega- 
tion had been in the Latvian Baptist 
churches since that area was annexed 
by U.S.S.R. during the Second World 
War. 

The occasion for the visit was the 
90th anniversary of the Baptist 
churches in Russia and the 100th an- 
niversary of Baptists in Poland. It was 
the first visit of any member of the 
group to Poland. In Poland, they were 
joined by Adolph Klaupiks, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., director of relief work 
for the Baptist World Alliance. 


Growth in the Churches 

“The growth that I saw in the Rus- 
sian churches three years ago has con- 
tinued,” Dr. Hargroves said at the end 
of the seventeen-day visit. Jacob Zhid- 
kov, of Moscow, president of the All 
Union Council of Evangelical Chris- 
tian Baptists, reported that 8,000 con- 
verts had been baptized in 5,400 Bap- 
tist churches in the Soviet Union since 
January 1, this year. 

He said that many more people 
have applied for baptism, but they 
have not yet been accepted. Converts 
are not permitted to be baptized and 
join the church until after they have 
reached the age of eighteen and have 
proved themselves during a period of 
probation. 

The 4,000-member Baptist Church 
in Moscow received 180 members by 
baptism in the first half of this year, 
and 350 have applied for membership. 
The Baptist Church in Leningrad re- 
ported over 3,000 members. Pastor 
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Orloff said that 147 had been bap- 
tized this year and about 350 had ap- 
plied for membership. 

Growth of Baptist churches in the 
Baltic states is not as rapid as in Rus- 
sia, according to Nikolai Levindanto, 
superintendent of the work in that 
area. He reported 9,000 church mem- 
bers in Latvia, a decrease from the 
prewar figure of 12,000. The largest 
Baptist church in the Baltic area is 
the 2,000-member congregation in 
Tallin, Estonia, where Oswald Tark 
is pastor. 

The Minsk Baptist Church is rebuild- 
ing its meetinghouse. The executive 
who oversees the work of 250 Bap- 
tist churches in Byelorussia said, 
“Churches grow all the time.” The 
church in Minsk has 600 members. 
The pastor of this church baptized 
forty-seven converts last year. 

Baptist churches in Poland are 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of 
churches started by German Baptists 
there a century ago. Alexander Kir- 
cun, president of the Baptist Union of 
Poland, said that many Baptists of 
German origin had left Poland in 
recent years. One church in Lodz lost 
thirty members of German origin last 
year. Even so, the church has spon- 
sored three new missions since the 
Second World War. Baptists there 
have sixty-five churches and missions. 
Many young people in the churches 
and some well qualified younger pas- 
tors give promise of a bright future 
for Baptists here. 


Relief for Polish Pastors 

The high cost of living in Poland 
has forced many pastors to seek em- 
ployment outside the church to sup- 
plement their salaries from the church. 





The relief committee of the Baptist 
World Alliance, with financial aid 
from the American Baptist world-re- 
lief committee and others, has made it 
possible for fourteen pastors to quit 
secular employment, so that they may 
give full time to the churches. 

The American visitors brought 
greetings and preached to Baptist con- 
gregations in Bialostok, Lodz, and 
Krakow. They were told that many 
who attended were not members of 
the churches but were interested in 
becoming members. 

Dr. Proctor, one of the few Negroes 
to visit the Iron Curtain countries, was 
an object of much curious interest. 
Crowds of children gathered around 
him wherever he went, and older peo- 
ple stopped to look at him. He was 
told that people throughout Russia 
knew of the segregation problems in 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Guests of Russian Baptists 


The three American visitors went 
to the Iron Curtain countries as tour- 
ists, and were able to visit only the 
cities where Intourist, the Soviet travel 
agency, takes tourists. They were also 
guests of the Baptist leaders, and had 
many conferences with them. Their 
hosts included the five Russian Bap- 
tist leaders who came to the United 
States as a delegation in 1956: in 
Moscow, Jacob Zhidkov, president of 
the Baptists; Alexander Karev, gen- 
eral secretary; Ilya Ivanov, treasurer; 
and Klaudia Tyrtova, office secretary. 
They learned that Miss Tyrtova was 
married last November. In Latvia, 
their host was Nikolai Levindanto, as 
well as Baptist pastors and the super- 
intendent for Latvia, Fr. Hiens. Alexei 
Karpov, pastor of the Moscow church, 
gave much of his time to them in 
Moscow. 

Two younger pastors also helped to 
interpret the churches to them. They 


(Continued on page 41) 





Three American visitors with Baptist pastor and choir in Leningrad 
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Postage stamps are curious things. 
They can become highly important 
when attached to envelopes with im- 
portant contents. 


In overseas missions, for example, 
postage stamps are _ indispensable. 
They bring reports and requests. They 
speed funds on their way to the fields. 
They carry the Gospel to remote areas. 
And did you know—postage stamps 
also bring questions like this to our 
New York office: 


“How can I find out more about a 
Gift Annuity Agreement?” 


A postage stamp on an envelope con- 
taining the coupon at the right may 
help YOU learn how you may help 
to support the work of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society and 
the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, and at the same 
time receive for yourself returns of 
from 3% to 7.4% for your lifetime, 
depending on your age at the time of 
making your Gift Annuity Agreement. 


ONLY A POSTAGE STAMP, BUT— 




















American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


Mrs. Philip Curtis 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


| would like to receive more information, 
without obligation, on Gift Annuities. 
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THE 
INTERPRETER’S BIBLE in 12 volumes 


Now you can buy this entire comprehensive 


# baad & " & ty commentary of the Bible at a saving of $15.50! 
- = = pl a (The price of the individual volumes remains the 


a, = “Te eB same, $8.75.) If you already have one or two 
single volumes and you want the complete set at 
the new low price, give the corresponding new 
books to your friends—they’ll make excellent 


gifts for Christmas or other special occasions! 








on the 12 volume set... 
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Announcing . . . a new price $89 50 EEC 
* 


An internationally known author and authority on 
marriage answers difficult questions in these problem 
areas: Adjusting ¢ Sex ¢ Money @ In-laws ¢ Par- 
enthood ¢ The Silent Husband ¢ The Nagging 
Wife ¢ Drifting Apart e¢ Childlessness 

“It is not easy to find any discussion of some of 
these problems that makes any contribution to their 
solution. . . . But [Dr. Mace] has gone further and 
figured out ways to handle them successfully. It is 


exactly what almost every husband and wife needs to 
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David R. Mace learn.”—Dr. Paut PorpeNnoe $2.95 
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WORSHIP SERVICES The Know Your Faith Series 
FOR JUNIOR HIGHS | BELIEVE 


Gerald Kennedy. A deeply devotional treat- 
—from 12 to 15—complete from prelude to ment of what a Christian believes, and why. 


benediction, written by a well-known author | BELIEVE oe GOD 


and experienced worker with youth, $3 Costen J. Harrell. An examination of the 
truths that point up the reality of God. 


GROW IN GRACE | BELIEVE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Adrian and Grace Paradis. 93 devotions Ernest : sone es ~apraelg what 
for family worship providing material to help WE My DENS CO he Ey Tyee. 


you guide your children in Christian growth | BELIEVE IN THE BIBLE 


and maturity. $2 Joseph R. Sizoo. A practical manual for un- 
SEEKING AND derstanding the significance of the Bible. 
Soon to be added to the series: 


FINDING GOD @ | BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST 
Roy Pearson. 40 devotions that will guide @ | BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY 
you on a spiritual pilgrimage—with medita- @ | BELIEVE IN THE CHURCH 
tions, scriptures, thoughts and questions for @ | BELIEVE IN MAN $1.25 each 


self-examination, and prayers. $2 
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Iron Curtain Baptists 
(Continued from page 38) 


were Ilya Orloff, son of the pastor in 
Leningrad, and Mr. Zhidkov, son of 
the Baptist president. They, with four 
others, have been studying theology in 
England. There is no_ theological 
school for Baptists in the Soviet Union, 
but the leaders said that the Govern- 
ment has granted permission for such 
an institution in Moscow. 

The three American Baptists en- 
tered the Soviet Union by way of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, where they 
visited briefly with Czech Baptist 
leaders. Baptist work in Czechoslo- 
vakia is small, but the leaders hope 
for more strength in the churches as 
new members are added. From Prague 
to Moscow they flew in the new Rus- 
sian jet passenger plane. 


Tensioa Over Middle East 


Tension over Lebanon and Iraq was 
at its highest while the three were in 
Riga and Minsk. On return to Mos- 
cow, they visited the U. S. Embassy, 
after an estimated 100,000 demonstra- 
tors had broken many of its windows. 
They report that Russian people 
were cordial to them everywhere, even 
when the United States Government 
was being condemned in the Soviet 
press and radio and in meetings of 
factory workers. The shoeshine man 
on the street, the devout people in 
churches, and the ministers anxiously 
asked the Americans to work for mer 
(“peace”) in America. 

Except for news gleaned from tour- 
ists recently arrived from the West, 
and news bulletins provided by the 
U. S. Embassy in Moscow, the three 
Baptist visitors heard only the official 
viewpoint of the Government of 
U.S.S.R. during the crisis. The head 
of the Soviet Government was por- 
trayed as the world’s chief advocate 
of peace, while the United States 
Government was pictured as an ag- 
gressor in the Middle East. 

R. Dean Goopwin 


JAPAN 
Day of Dedication 


At Kuji Christian Center, the third 
and fourth of July were unique. The 
third brought the formal opening of 
our dairy farm and school, and the 
fourth, public recognition of my 
forty-three years of work in Japan. I 
received an Imperial Decoration, 
which was pinned on me by the Gov- 
ernor of Iwate Prefecture. Since the 
center buildings were erected just be- 
fore, during, and after the Second 
World War, they never had been pub- 
licly dedicated. We decided we owed 
it to the community and to friends to 
have a celebration when we opened 
the dairy farm and school. 
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The address was given by Mr. 
Ogara, a Tokyo pastor who had just 
returned from a preaching trip to 
Japanese churches in the United 
States and South America. He is the 
uncle of Mrs. Yahaba, who, with her 
husband, helps direct Kuji Center. He 
said that almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles had been overcome, because we 
“believed in a call to help the farmers 
in this Tibet of Japan, spiritually and 
economically.” 

Messages of congratulation were 
given by the governor and former 
governor of Iwate, the mayor of Kuji, 











the prefectural agriculture and for- 
estry directors, representatives of Bap- 
tist churches and the missionary group, 
and the Hokkaido Christian Dairy 
College, of which our school is to be 
the younger brother. Telegrams came 
from members of the Japanese Na- 
tional Diet. Dr. Kagawa could not at- 
tend, but sent someone from Tokyo to 
read his message of joy in this further 
development of Christian rural work. 
After the service and lunch, many 
walked over the hills to congratulate 
the fifteen cows on their new barn. 
THOMASINE ALLEN 
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Songs For Early Childhood 


Edited by W. Lawrence Curry and 
others. Illustrated by Ann Eshner. The pre- 
school child’s own religious music book, 


Songs For Early Childhood contains 146 
selections to make learning about God's 








and speaking 
voice 


truth as natural as running and jumping. 
Ready. 1 to 4 copies: $1.75 each * 5 or 
more copies: $1.50 each. 
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For the Verse 


signed particularly for use in 
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Edited by Harry J. HELTMAN and HELEN A. Brown. De- 


arranging public programs and 


presentations, each of these Bible stories can be used in church Bat 3 
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THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7 


Music For Communion: Services and Anthems 


Here are service music and anthems designed for choirs of all Protes- 
tant denominations. Selections follow the order in The Book of 

Common Worship and include five new choral communion ser- 
vices and seven communion anthems. Pub. date: Nov. 3. 

1 to 4 copies: $1.10 each 


programs, worship services and for inspirational activities of the com- 
munity. Ready. + 1 to 4 copies: $1 each * 5 or more copies: $.90 each 


AO 








5 or more copies: $.90 each 


Pa’ 





PEWS, PULPIT 
AND CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 





COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS ¢ CHAIRS 
ALTARS ¢ LECTERNS 





Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, 














ond Early American designs to 
harmonize with every edifice, 


Send for illustrated Catalog 


Furniture for America’s Churches 
Since 1897 « 


e SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 
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Aer Future 72 In Your Hands fh 


Popes =, 


Will she grow up in a nation “under 
God’’—led by men whose education was! 
under Christian influence? Will she 
have the guidance of an American Bap- 
tist trained pastor? Will she receive her 
own education in an American Baptist 
school or college? 





You can answer these questions by hav- 
ing a share in the Christian Higher 
Education Challenge program to be held 
in your church this coming year. The fu- 
ture of Christian higher education is in 
your hands. 













Convention Officers 
Elected at Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 12-17 


AMERICAN Baptist CONVENTION 


President—Mrs. Maurice B. Hodge, 
Portland, Oreg.; First Vice-President—F. 
M. Kepner, Long Beach, Calif.; Second 
Vice-President—J. I. Chapman, Pontiac, 
Mich. ; Treasurer—T. W. Estes, New York, 
N.Y. 

General Council—(term ending 1961): 
L.T. Beers, Ardmore, Pa.; H. Coulter, 
Billings, Mont.; J. A. Dawson, Chicago, 
Ill.; C. O. Harding, Rochester, N.Y.; W. 
E. Hayler, Clarksburg, W.Va.; E. J. 
Holt, Pittsfield, Mass.; R. M. Johnson, 
Berkeley, Calif.; E. C. Morrow, Granville, 
Ohio; C. G. Osborne, Burlingame, Calif. ; 
C. H. Read, Ridgewood, N.J.; E. L. Riley, 
Ontario, Calif.; L. M. Short, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (Term ending 1960): S. Kmetko, 
Mesa, Ariz. 


ForEIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
WomMaAn’s ForeEIGN SOCIETY 


President—C. T. Case, Utica, N.Y.; 
First Vice-President—Mrs. H. V. Jensen, 
Boulder, Colo.; Second Vice-President—R. 
P. Jeschke, Sioux Falls, S.Dak.; Recording 
Secretary—D. F. DeTrude, New York, 
N.Y.; Treasurer—F. Smith, New York, 
N.Y. 

Board of Managers—(term ending 
1961): Mrs. D. M. Bahr, Waukesha, Wis.; 
A. Baum, Springfield, Ill.; H. B. Bjornson, 
McMinnville, Oreg.; M. Crawford, Kit- 
taning, Pa.; Mrs. G. B. Fraser, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; C. Gillies, Evanston, IIl.; A. 
Barbara Gray, Lansing, Mich.; F. E. 
House, Spokane, Wash.; R. C. Johnson, 
Muncie, Ind.; Mrs. R. M. Johnson, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; C. W. Koller, Chicago, IIL; 
Mrs. F. D. Levering, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. 











SOMETHING SPECIAL! 


- «4 


To introduce children — through sound — 


to the world they live in 


seneva records 


To enjoy these masterful records, all 
children need is a phonograph. For 
here, in four brilliantly prepared al- 
bums, is all the wonder of childhood 
expressed in scripture, poetry, stories, 
songs, prayers, singing games and in- 
strumental music. GENEvA ReEcorps of- 
fer a practical, inexpensive, thoroughly 
tested and educationally sound method 
of guiding a child to increased enjoy- 
ment of the world around him. 

For 3, 4, 5-year-olds: 
HOLIDAYS — the particular enchantment 
of six special days 
MY FAMILY — four records devoted to & 
family life and experience — 

For 6, 7, 8-year-olds: 
THROUGH THE YEAR — each record cre- 
ates a mood of one of the four seasons 
THE WORLD I LIVE IN—significant themes 
of life are interpreted in this album 

Each album, containing four unbreak- 
able 7-inch 78 rpm records plus instruc- 


tions on how to use them: $2.75 
At your Bookstore or Record Shop 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 
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THE RETIRING PENSION FUND 


ADDED PROTECTION 


For Active Dues Paying Members 


NO INCREASE IN RATES 


For Information Write 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 


75 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


offers 


with 








September, 1958 












. ee that all boys and girls everywhere may , Pesus!” 


he , “= Whession Societies work with the - om Baptist 
Foreign Mission Soctilies fo the and that men everywhere may ‘ 


one in Jesus Christ 


Support Whssions through the 
Whrld Fellowship (ering 


Mienen’ _ wn Baptist yo Mission Society 








ae , Baptist Sdeme Mission Society 
164 Fifth Amn Tien York 10, 11.Y. 
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'. Meeden, Haverhill, Mass.; W. D. Pow- 
ell, Long Beach, Calif.; Mrs. J. M. Shirk, 
Raytown, Mo.; J. E. Skoglund, Seattle, 
Vash.; H. S. Waters, Pen Yan, N.Y.; 
Mfrs. E. B. Olwin, St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. R. 

Whipple, Longmeadow, Mass.; E. 
\Vithers, Fairmont, W.Va. (Term ending 
960): Mrs. E. Nida, Greenwich, Conn. 
Term ending 1959): J. Webster, Musca- 


tine, Ia. 


Home Mission Society 
Woman’s Home Society 


President—Mrs. H. E. Vaux, Mt. Ver- 
non, Wash.; Eastern Vice-President—O. P. 
Stairs, Erie, Pa.; Central Vice-President— 
Mrs. J. B. Schwitzgebel, Kansas City, 
Kans.; Western Vice-President—C. E. 
Shikles, Denver, Colo.; Recording Secre- 
tary—Helen C. Schmitz, New York, N.Y. 

Board of Managers—(term ending 
1961)—O. Barth, Paterson, N.J.; Mrs. J. 
Davis, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. E. Drake, New 
York, N.Y.; Mrs. W. O. Gardiner, Strat- 
ford, Conn. Central: Mrs. H. Bailey, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; L. Eads, Fort Wayne, Ind.; P. 
R. Anderson, Marshalltown, Iowa; Mrs. W. 
Sampson, Akron, Ohio. West: Mrs. E. Gam- 
borg, Phoenix, Ariz.; R. D. Merrill, Helena, 
Mont.; Mrs. T. H. Morris, Denver, Colo. ; 
G. Palmer, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Board of Managers-at-Large—C. Biebel, 
St. Louis, Mo. (B.Y.F. representative) ; 
Marguerite Hazzard, Pelham, N.Y.; Gov. 
C. W. O’Neill, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. F. 
W. Skoog, Rumford, R.I. 


BoarD OF EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


President—H. L. Jenkins, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Vice-President—Mrs. C. D. Eulette, 
Chicago, Ill.; Secretary—W. Z. McLear, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Managers—(term ending 
1961): K. I. Brown, St. Louis, Mo.; J. F. 


Fenton, McMinnville, Oreg.; R. Fredrik- 
son, Ottawa, Kans.; E. F. Gerlitz, Rose- 
burg, Oreg.; H. B. Hopper, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Evelyn Huber, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Mrs. M. L. Johnson, Weathersfield, Conn. ; 
G. B. Kierstead, Owego, N.Y.; R. E. 
Knudsen, Berkeley, Calif.; R. E. Shearer, 
a W.Va.; P. C. Sorenson, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. ; J. D. Squires, New London, N.H. 


HIsToRICAL SOCIETY 


President—W. S. Hudson, Rochester, 
N.Y.; First Vice-President—M. C. West- 
phal, Lansdowne, Pa.; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—P. O. Madsen, New York, N.Y.; Re- 
cording Secretary—J. B. Sadler, Hatboro, 
Pa.; Corresponding Secretary—E. C. Starr, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Treasurer—G. O. Philips, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Managers—(term ending 
1959): E. Gaustad, Redlands, Calif. (Term 
ending 1961): R. J. Bean, Chester, Pa.; 
J. W. Brush, Newton Centre, Mass.; S. T. 





Hardin, East Orange, N.J.; Irene A. Jones, 
New York, N.Y.; W. J. Keech, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; W. B. Lipphard, Yonkers, 
N.Y.; F. G. Nelson, Mt. Carroll, Ill.; F. E. 
Oerth, Endicott, N.Y.; C. A. Weed, Hub- 
bard, Ohio. 


CouNcIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


(Term ending 1959)—East: E. F. Shear- 
man, Garden City, N.Y.; West: W. B. 
Hurlburt, Colorado Springs, Colo.; J. W. 
Sparrowk, Danville, Calif. (Term ending 
1961)—East: Mrs. R. Foglesong, South 
Charleston, W.Va.; E. E. Gates, Jr., West- 
field, N.J.; G. A. Gilbert, Portsmouth, 
N.H.; G. C. Needham, Coatesville, Pa. 
Central: M. Hildreth, Coffeyville, Kans. ; 
Pearl Rosser, Chicago, Ill.; H. A. Shaw, 
Fremont, Nebr.; R. W. Towner, Madison, 
Wis. West: Mrs. W. E. Bowyer, Glendale, 
Calif.; H. I. Jack, Laramie, Wyo.; G. S 
Thompson, Pocatello, Idaho; E. V. White, 
Jr., Portland, Oreg. 











‘Sing Unto the Lord... .” 


For catalog and information concerning your chosen career, write Office of the Dean 


Psalm 96:2 


Eastern combines academic 
achievement with the highest in 
spiritual values. Faithful to his- 
toric Baptist principles, Christ is 
central to all its thought and life. 








EASTERN BAPTIST COLLEGE 
ST. DAVIDS, PENNSYLVANIA 

















ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts 


| 
i 
| 
i Dahlberg 
; 
| 
j 


210 Herrick Road 


150 YEARS 


of the 


FIRST ENTERING CLASS OF ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


to be held at 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


on the afternoon of 
September 18, 1958 


Speakers: 


Dr. Edwin Dahlberg 


Minister of Delmar Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri 
President of National Council of Churches 


Norman Cousins 
Editor of the Saturday Review 


For reservations write 


Dr. Claude M. Fuess, Chairman of Sesquicentennial Committee 


OF SERVICE 


CELEBRATION OF THE 150th ANNIVERSARY 





Cousins 








September, 1958 
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Councit CurRIsTIAN SocrAL PRoGRESS 


(Term ending 1961): H. R. Moody, 
New York, N.Y.; Mrs. L. B. Moseley, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; D. Sells, Anderson, Ind.; G. 
W. Weber, Middletown, Ohio. 


MILESTONES 








Moller 


Tonal Bsn 





An organ pipe must be delicately 
voiced for tone, color, transparency 
and timbre. Few men possess the 
highly developed skill and critical 
sense of hearing to qualify as a 
voicer. Yet, Moller employs several 
hard-to-find voicers...each one a 
specialist in a particular tone group. 
See... Hear... Compare! There’s 
a custom-built Moller priced right 
for you! 


O// WER 


RP RATED 








Orga Since 18 


Renowne 1 for Pipe 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 








HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


coeducational liberal arts 
founded 1844 

dedicated to the dignity and sanctity 

of each student as a Child of God, to 

be so developed and educated that the 

personal destiny of each is respected 

and helped by the rest. 


750 students 














Answers to Quiz on page 3 


(1) Hong Kong, May, 1843. (2) 
$50. (3) Alaska. (4) 29. (5) True. 
(6) Menlo Park, Calif. (7) B.Y.F. of 
the Ollie Baptist Church. (8) Na- 
tional leaders of the overseas churches. 
(9) World Christianity. (10) Edna D. 
Smith, Kenneth G. Hobart. (11) True. 
(12) Edwin H. Tuller. (13) 325. (14) 
Mr. and Mrs. P. R. Lindland. (15) 
Three Baptists—Hargroves, Proctor, 
Goodwin. (16) 43. (17) Five. (18) 
5,400. 
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Appointed 

By the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies: Joseph Ban, pro- 
gram associate, division of evange- 
lism; Phyllis L. Browning, nurse, Cor- 
dova Community Hospital, Cordova, 
Alaska; Harvey Cox, program asso- 
ciate, division of evangelism; Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Fairchild, houseparents, 
Kodiak Baptist Mission, Kodiak, 
Alaska; Walter P. Halbert, field rep- 
resentative, division of church exten- 
sion and edifice funds; J. Kenneth 
Halliday, field representative, division 
of church extension and edifice funds; 
Donald Thomas, program associate, 
division of evangelism. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in cooperation with The 
Board of Education and Publication: 
Emma Lucille Lorance, regional mis- 
sionary, | Winning-the-Children-for- 
Christ program. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in cooperation with 
state conventions, city societies, and 
churches: Mary Dawdy, Christian 
center worker, field unassigned; 
Claude V. Fulks, Munster Baptist 
Church, Munster, Ind.; Baltazar Gar- 
cia, missionary to the Spanish-speak- 
ing, Imlay City, Port Huron, Mich.; 
William Helm, Church of the Master, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Laura P. Jackson, 
Christian center worker, field unas- 
signed; Paul Keeler, Grandview Bap- 
tist, Quincy, IIl.; Betty M. Loun and 
Emma Orenelas, Phoenix unit, Valley 
Christian Centers, Phoenix, Ariz.; Mr. 
and Mrs. James R. Robbins, mission- 
aries to Indians, Pryor, Mont.; Janet 
P. Sedam, Christian center worker, 
field unassigned ; Alan Southwell, First 
American Baptist Church, Lafayette, 
Calif.; John C. Spangler, Dayton 
Christian Center, Dayton, Ohio; War- 
ren L. Vinz, First Baptist Church, 
Bountiful, Utah; Richard A. Wil- 
liams, missionary pastor, Hailey, Ida.; 
George D. Wilson, First Baptist 
Church, Anaconda, Mont. 

By the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society: Mr. and Mrs. George J. 
Gillespie, Jr., India; Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey Lee Polley, Belgian Congo; 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard D. Worley, 
Jr., Thailand. 

By the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society: Clara M. 
Dorn, India. 


Died 

Mrs. James R. Bailey, missionary 
to Assam (1910-1929), at Detroit, 
Mich., May 18, 1958. 

Mary Harrison, wife of Rodger D. 





Harrison, Catalina Baptist Church 
Tucson, Ariz., February 11, 1958. 

Melvina Sollman, missionary t 
South China (1902-1938), at Cincin 
nati, Ohio, April 13, 1958. 


Furloughed 


Dr. Gladys M. Allen from Assam 
Dr. Marian O. Boehr from Sout! 
India; Marion G. Burnham from As- 
sam; Rev. and Mrs. C. M. Capen 
from Thailand; Rev. and Mrs. A. J. 
Eastman from Burma; Flora G. Ernst 
from Philippines; Rev. and Mrs. P. D 
Eppinger from Japan; Mrs. J. T. 
Howard from Philippines; Rev. and 
Mrs. C. L. Kau from West Bengal; 
Catherine V. Knight from Assam; 
Beulah M. McCoy from Japan; Dr. 
and Mrs A. C. OQOsterholm from 
Congo; E. Ruth Paul from Assam; 
Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Robbins from 
Congo; Rev. and Mrs. John Selander 
from Assam; Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Slater from South India; Rev. and 
Mrs. D. P. Stimson from Burma; 
Gertrude M. Waterman from Japan; 
Rev. and Mrs. C. G. Weaver from 
Congo; Ruth M. Carr from El Sal- 
vador; Kathleen Rounds from Cuba. 


Transferred 


George Baker, from boys’ worker to 
director, William Axling Christian 
Center, Minneapolis, Minn.; Wesley 
Dixon, from field representative to 
administrative associate, division of 
church extension and edifice funds; 
Harvey A. Everett, from field repre- 
sentative to administrative assistant, 
division of church missions; Horacio 
Quinones, from Tucson, Ariz., to Den- 
ver, Colo.; Al Mackin, from boys’ 
worker to director, Brooks House, 
Hammond, Ind.; Paul D. Raycroft, 
from area director of evangelism to 
convention missionary, Jackson, Wyo. 


Resigned 

Mary L. Burke, appointee; Almyra 
E. Eastlund from Assam; Rev. and 
Mrs. G. R. Hill from Bengal; Mrs. 
Beatrice Pond Jefferson, reappoint- 
ment; Lorene V. McNutt, appointee; 
Rev. and Mrs. Clarence G. Vichert 
from Bengal-Orissa; Mildred L. Ar- 
nold, regional missionary for evange- 
lism; Patricia Brant, Brooks House, 
Hammond, Ind.; R. Fred Chambers, 
Fort Collins, Colo.; Jacob J. Frey, di- 
rector of town and country work in 
Montana; Fannie Goodgame, Newark 
Christian Center, Newark, N.J. (re- 
tired) ; Warren L. Green, Oceanlake, 
Oreg.; Virginia Huber, The Mariners’ 
Temple, New York, N.Y.; Nan Krue- 
ger, Milwaukee Christian Center, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Juan Macias, Kansas 
City, Kans.; Ruth Makeham, Boston 
Baptist Bethel Christian Center, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (retirement due to disabil- 
ity) ; Clarence R. Matthews, Twenty- 
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ine Palms, Calif.; Robert A. Meyer- 
nd, Glenwood Springs, Colo.; Elmer 
j. Neff, Linch, Wyo.; Kenneth Lee 
Lowe, Proctorville, Ohio; Donald M. 
tusk, Denver, Colo.; Howard D. 
simpson, Tri-State Convention mis- 
sionary (retired) ; Nathan W. Turner, 
Bellevue, Wash.; Mrs. Anne Warren, 
Baptist Educational Center, New 
York, N.Y.; Katie Williamson, Brooks 
House, Hammond, Ind.; Reba C. Wil- 
son, Pueblo, Mexico. 

Church assumed self-support: Ben- 
nett L. Owens, Mountview Baptist 
Church, Columbus, Ohio. 





DO YOU ENJOY 


SACRED MUSIC? 





IF YOU DO... HERE IS 
OUTSTANDING NEWS! 


The greatest music ever written presented 
in new artistic performances on “Tone- 
True” High Fidelity long play recordings— 
coming into your home through the— 


SACRED MUSIC RECORD GUILD 
[ ANTHEMS CANTATAS CHOIRS. | 
JMYMN-TUNES EASTER SOLOISTS 

SPIRITUALS CHRISTMAS QUARTETS ) 


Your record collection will be complete 
with the finest in religious music? 


YOURS 
FREE* 


(Complete recording 
of “‘The Holy City’) 





*When you become a member and pur- 
chase the first selection. 

The SMRG is different from most record 
clubs because you are NOT required to buy 
any specific number of recordings at any 


time. 
SEND POSTCARD TODAY 
for full information — no obligation! 








SACRED: MUSIC RECORD GUILD 
BOX 54 P.R. STATION 
CINCINNATI 13, OHIO 


Is it worth the trouble to 
try to have family prayers? 








This and similar 
questions are answered 
in 


“The Family 


at Prayer’’ 
By Hazen G. Werner 





Here are more than a hundred family 
prayers, for every day and for special 
days. Ideal for family worship, perfect 
as a gift. Pocket size, 128 pages, blue 
cloth binding. 75¢ per copy, $7.50 per 
dozen. Name stamped on cover for 25¢. 


Gps Uo Room_ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


September, 1958 


Gilms... 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





Christian Education Week 


For an effective presentation of 
motion pictures and filmstrips, it is 
important to plan in advance. Septem- 
ber 28—-October 5 is Christian Educa- 
tion Week. 


Motion Pictures 


222. Fire Upon the Earth. A com- 
plete history of the Christian church 
as seen from the Protestant viewpoint. 
From Pentecost through the develop- 
ment of Protestantism in the United 
States. 27 min. Rental, $10. 

278. For Every Child. After teach- 
ing a class in the Sunday school for 
the first time, Mr. Wilcox discovers 
that young children need friendship 
and understanding. Color. 29 min. 
Rental, $12. 

341. The Rich Fool. Modern set- 
ting of the parable as found in Luke. 
A man’s business so dominates his life, 
it makes him oblivious to his family 
until too late. 25 min. Rental, $9. 

401. The House That Hunter Built. 
Mr. Hunter believes that money and 
social position are everything, until 
the death of his daughter changes his 
mind. 30 min. Rental, $9. 


Filmstrips 

F140. The Measure of a Man. 
Each member of the youth fellowship 
asks himself, ““What kind of Christian 
am I?” Color. 33% rpm record. 15 
min. Rental, $2.50. 

F116. No Easy Answer. Parents dis- 
cuss: choosing playmates, holding the 
confidence of adolescents, and guid- 
ing young people in courtship. 3314 
rpm record. 25 min. Rental, $2.50. 

F201. Right Attitude. A Christian’s 
attitudes toward his work and his fel- 
low man are discussed in this film- 
strip. Other questions are raised for 
consideration. 33 rpm record. 15 
min. Rental, $2.50. 

F205. The Church Is Born. The 
founding of the Christian church, 
from Christ’s appearance on the road 
to, Emmaus, through the beginning of 
persecution and Paul’s spreading the 
gospel beyond Palestine. Color. Ren- 
tal, $3; sale, $6. 

F226. Christians Worship. A young 
boy visits different churches and learns 
of many forms of symbolism. Color. 
Rental, $2.50; sale, $5. 

A special listing of the visual mate- 
rials available for use with the mission 
themes may be secured from your near- 
est film library on request. 









FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs. 
The easy, modern 
way. Choice of mod- 
els. 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Change your idle }® St 
space into useful cl 
areas with these 
Partitions. Ma- 
sonite panels in 
tubular steel 
frames with 
swivel action 
pedestals and 
casters or glides. 





FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


Steel built, 
sturdy, con- 
venient. 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
271 Church St. Colfax, lowa 














A Christian Way 
To Manage Money 


we be : 





It gives you Bigger Income- 
a more Fruitful Life- 
Perfect Security 


Get an American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement. It is the finest kind of financial 
plan. It is highly approved by banks, lawyers 
and other impartial investment counselors 
particularly for men and women untrained 
in investment management. You get— 

e A bigger income than most safe invest- 
ments offer—as much as 7.4%. 

e A steady lifetime income beginning at 
once and never changing. 

e Complete freedom from investment 
worry, expense and possible loss. 


e A big income tax deduction. 


¢ The joy of sharing in the American Bible 
Society’s work of spreading the Gospel. 
AN Send coupon today! 


ED oo cum axe cum au au emma oe co an ee 
AssurRED 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your book- 
let M-89 entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives.’’ 

[) Mr. 

a] Mrs. 
Name > Miss — 


Address. 








oe a eae 


_Zone___State_____ 


eS a 








Give Bells 


to Your 
C iach 








Give Schulmerich Carillonic Bells* as 
many thoughtful donors do. Within 
your life-time in your own name . 
or as a timeless tribute to your de- 
parted . . . Schulmerich is the world’s 
standard ‘for quality. With appropriate 
plaque, if desired. As low as $975. 
Terms. Write for brochure. 
Organizations who wish to give to 
their church are invited to write. Pas- 
tors and Committees! Write for Schul- 
merich’s “Carillon Bells” Fund-Raising 


Plan. *Trademark 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONIC BELLS* 
2798 Carillion Hill « Sellersville, Pa. 


“4 World-Honored Name” 








ORGAN DESIGN 


a. 


CASAVANT ORGAN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All Casavant organs are custom-built and 
no two are exactly alike. Each is made 
specifically to fit the size and needs of 
your church. 

Only the choicest materials are used in 
building a Casavant organ. Only the most 
skilled workmanship is employed—the heri-j 
tage of a family that dedicated itself forf 
more than a century to this honored craft. 


Casabant fFréres 


Designers and Builders of ©'M'TED 
Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q@. CANADA 

















NOW...3 SIZES 


A Unbreakable 


. noise-free . . . 





lightweight boilproof com- 
iF earl te munion glasses . . . $1.25 Doz. 
aYTTT UTC ' FREE sample of each size 







Sedbury ws boons co. 


Dept. & 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Moss. 


Order from 
your deoler 
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Club Talk... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





CTOBER 19 can be an important 

day in the life of your church 
and the American Baptist Convention. 
That day is Missions Magazine Sun- 
day. Each church is asked to observe 
that Sunday, or another Sunday dur- 
ing October, as a time to emphasize 
the important place Missions Maga- 
zine should have in the life of every 
American Baptist family. 


During the past year the publication 
committee of Missions has taken 
what may be the most important step 
in its history—an extraordinary move 
designed to place Missions into the 
majority of our 400,000 American 
Baptist homes. 

The committee has revised the 
Every Family Subscription Plan, mak- 
ing it possible for a church to subscribe 
for Missions at the unusually low 
subscription price of $1.00 a year, pro- 
vided the church agrees to bear the 
cost of sending the magazine into the 
home of each active family. 

Our goal for Missions Magazine 
Sunday this year is to have one thou- 
sand additional American Baptist 
churches enrolled in the Every Fam- 
ily Plan. 

The church may secure a quantity 
of envelopes to be distributed on 
Missions Magazine Sunday, asking 
for contributions to help the church 
defray the cost of sending the maga- 
zine into each home. 

& 

If, after considering the Every Fam- 
ily Plan carefully, your church feels it 
cannot adopt the plan at this time, 
then we urge you to observe MIssIoNs 
Magazine Sunday by securing renew- 
als and new subscriptions at the regu- 
lar club rates: 1 year—$2.00; 2 years 
— $3.50; 3 years—$5.00. 

For October only, individual sub- 
scriptions may be obtained at the club 
rates. The $1.00-a-year rate for the 
New Every Family Plan does not apply 
to individual subscriptions. 

The family-plan rate applies only 
when a church or some responsible 
organization underwrites the cost of 
the subscriptions and the entire 
amount is paid when billed. These 
subscriptions are on a_ continuing 
basis and have no expiration dates, do 
not receive renewal notices, and the 
church is automatically billed each 
year. 





$4.75 
by Gunnar Westin 


Now, for the first time, a compre- 
hensive history of religious dissent. 
The publication of this book in 
America comes at a time when in- 
terest in the free church movement 
is at an all-time high. Written by 
a Scandinavian historian who is 
widely respected both in Europe 
and in the United States, the book 
was first published in Sweden in 
1954. 


The five exhaustive chapters pre- 
sent the material in chronological 
blocks: 


Early Development of the Churches 

Free Church Movements as Heresies 

The Reformation Period 

The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
The Last One Hundred Fifty Years 


Translated from the Swedish in a 
very readable style by Virgil Olson, 
with a foreword by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. 


a Broadman Press publication 
Order from your 


BAPTIST BOOK STORE 











BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON inc 


Write for catalog 7 me eae ek 


c-5 








RENEW your Missions magazine subscription two months in advance. 
Watch the expiration date on the label, and avoid missing an issue. 


MISSIONS 
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How 3 borrowed cup of sugat 
helped ne make *102 in 3 weeks ! 











Where we live, neighbors are forever dropping in to borrow something 
or ask about a recipe or just chat a bit — and frankly, I enjoy it. Ordinar- 
ily, I wouldn’t dream of selling them anything, but for quite a while I’d 
been feeling sort of depressed — what with Christmas coming and not 
much extra money around — so I decided to send off the coupon for 
Chilton cards, just to see if I could earn the extra money I needed, too. 
Well, the day my four-box sample kit arrived, my friend Elaine dropped 
in to borrow a cup of sugar and right away she spied those cards, Like 
me, she just loved them — and before I knew it, she’d bought one of the 
boxes and ordered three more! That was just the beginning! In the next 
three weeks, just by showing my Chilton cards, I made $102! Call it sell- 
ing if you like — but I call it the nicest, easiest way to make money I 
ever heard of! Now I know how our club can get the new chairs we need 
...and how I can have enough money for all kinds of extras! 


Why not make extra money this pleasant way yourself? It’s easy to get 
started with Chilton’s special introductory offer! 















ALL 4 BOXES Once you open up these 4 exciting boxes, you'll see immediately why Chilton cards sell themselves! 
Yours for only $1 .00 Every design — whether it’s an elegant painting or a bright-hearted drawing — is so tastefully at- 
NOEL PARCHMENT tractive and individual that it’s almost impossible to choose your favorite! Just feel that rich, 
21 Parchment Christmas Cards expensive paper — a distinctive compliment to the friends who receive Chilton cards — and see how 


featuring exquisite winter scenes 
in muted gray and sepia tones. 
With glitter accents. An assort- 
ment of pure enchantment. Sells 
for $1.25. 
DELUXE PRIZE 

21 Christmas Cards in all-differ- 
ent designs and the newest of 
colors. Gay and cheery. Richly 
embossed. With 21 colorful 
spangled envelopes. Sells for 
$1.00. 


those sparkling, gay, spangled envelopes say “‘Merry Christmas!” before the card is even opened! 























Within a few minutes you can prove to yourself how easy it is to earn 
extra money with Chilton cards — just take these 4 boxes next door to 
your neighbor and make yourself $3.15 on the spot! People who’ve never 
sold before find Chilton cards a pleasure to show, and Chilton’s money- 
making guides show you how to earn $25, $50, $100 and more taking 
orders for Chilton Greeting Card assortments, Gift Wrappings, Station- 
ery, and Gift Items in your spare time. 
CRYSTAL AND GOLD 

16 Christmas Cards of classic 
beauty. The designs are formed 
in gold bronze and crystal glit- 
ter on lovely spangled paper. 
different! Sells for 
1.25 


CHEERIE CHERUBS 
21 Christmas Cards in rich, full 
color. Designed by famous Eve 
Rockwell, her beloved little 
cherubs capture the warmth and 
yy of Christmas. Sells for 
1.00 


SEND NO MONEY! Just fill out the coupon and mail it for your 4 
boxes of Chilton cards. When you become an active Chilton dealer, you 
get all 4 boxes for $1.00 plus a small mailing cost. You must make money 
or return the cards and owe nothing. Or, if you prefer, keep them your- 
self at the regular retail price. Limited offer . . . only one to a family or 
household . . . so mail your coupon today! 


rnoDucTory OFFER! 






(RETAIL 
$4.50) 


This is @ special 
introductory effer fer new 
Chilton dealers enty 


1 comson GREETINGS CO., DEPT. 915 7 
76 Atherton St., Boston 30, Mass. 


“It’s a pleasure to 1 1812 Rescoe St., Chicage 13, til. 
do business with ' P 
the Chilton com- t Please send me the 4 boxes of Chilton Greetings described 


“Anybody can sell 
Chilton cards. I got 
orders for 23 boxes 
my first day and 
more keep 


pany. Their deliv- § above. I pay nothing now or when the cards arrive, I 
ery is always ” ! understand that the special introductory price to new 
prompt, and I active dealers is $1 plus mailing cost and that if I do not 


h i is- 7 vibe 
satisfied es I} sell I may return them without obligation. 








coming!” 
yet! 
P- v.. - Mrs. J. S. J NAME... 
a ee ‘Cincinnati, Ohio : (| TEEN ERE ERO REROMS sty RU mend een 

OR cathe ie acai hcl ZONE........ STATE. 

CALL” Atherton St., Boston 30, Mass. 1812 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Ill. I O Please send your fund-raising plan for organizati: «s 
L IN CANADA: 105 Simcoe $t., Terente 1, Ont. a 

IN CANADA: 105 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont. www nr rer wr wer wr rrr er rrer ees 
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TOOLS for thd 


novide.. NEW DAY 
‘ - in MISSIONS 





GOAL -$450,000 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 

WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
§ THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 

COUNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION, 1 


